the smoke from off a battlefield. 
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Texas Cantonment Cities Made Safe for Health and Decency 


OT two months ago a man widely experienced in 
vice conditions in the United States was asked if 
there were any open red-light districts worse than 
the one in El Paso. ; 
“Yes,”’ he answered, “there is one. It is in San Antonio.” 
The letter of Secretary of War Baker warning these Texas 
cities that they must clean up their moral conditions if they 
expected to retain troops in their vicinities or to be selected 
as cantonment sites has acted on local public opinion, to quote 
one correspondent, “‘like the wind which sometimes blows 
It did not create sentiment 
so much as it uncovered it.” 
_ While even a few weeks ago a doctor who pleaded with 
the county medical society of San Antonio for their support 
‘in the elimination of the vice districts met with indifference 
and even ridicule, the sentiment in favor of such action 
' crystallized into a movement of surprising strength as soon as 
it became clear that- the war department meant what it said. 
‘Three days after the ultimatum was delivered, scarcely 
' a vestige of the old life remained in San Antonio. The win- 
dows of the houses of prostitution were boarded up; the 
_ segregated district was closed; the neighboring saloons went 
out of business. In April and May expectation of a large 
_ military camp had attracted to this city the worst elements 
_ from every part of the state. On April 19, when Fort 
_ Worth cleaned up, three car loads of undesirables came to 
San Antonio. No less than a thousand prostitutes were li- 
_ censed and permitted to ply their trade both inside and out- 
side the district. An investigator computed that the total 
number of prostitutes in the city, including those without 
_ tegistration card from the physicians of the health depart- 
_ ment, was possibly four or five times as great. During the 
encampments on the border the prevalence of venereal dis- 
eases among the troops stationed at San Antonio was greater 
than at any other camp or army post. Not many weeks ago, 
from one to two hundred prostitutes were concentrated for 
treatment at the Poor Farm in tents of Fort Sam Houston. 
_ Here, as at El Paso, the change of heart was largely due 
- to the keen desire to retain the troops and to be selected for 
cantonment sites. As one citizen expressed it: “Our citi- 
zens must choose immediately between the big business of 


these women and their exploiters and the big business of 
50,000 soldiers. Whom will they serve?” But there has 
also been a real change of heart on the part of many prominent 
business men who had previously been inclined to favor the 
retention of a segregated district. Raymond Fosdick had in- 
vestigated vice conditions surrounding the soldiers and re- 
ported his findings to the secretary of war; M. J. Exner, in 
the April number of Social Hygiene, had published the results 
of his six weeks’ studies on the border; Dr. Coulton had 
sent his story to the Bureau of Social Hygiene of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation after a week’s inquiry in San Antonio— 
the whole country had become aroused to the danger of these 
conditions to any large body of young men which might be 
quartered in their vicinity. It was only natural that so gen- 
eral a condemnation should stimulate to action the best forces 
in the state itself. 

‘The editor of the El Paso Herald, a newspaper which had 
hitherto acquiesced in the policy of segregation, came out in 
a strong editorial for the enforcement of the law and urged 
“that as the segregated area had been established for forty 
years and had proven a failure, the city give the policy of 
non-segregation a trial of forty years before deciding against 
it.” So the red-light district was given four days’ time to close 
up, and on Saturday, June 9, the policy went into force and 
caused every crib and house to be vacated. None of them have 
been used since for immoral purposes. Already four of the 
houses have been rented, and “for rent” signs are on dozens of 
others. Houses which brought $20 per week when used for 
immoral purposes are now rented for $10 a month. 

The chief of police at El Paso who, according to one 
correspondent, has always been opposed to the policy of segre- 
gation which he was obliged to administer, entered the new 
policy with enthusiasm and is working hard with his force 
to clean up apartment houses, hotels and other places which 
have been used for immoral purposes. He estimates that 
three-fourths of the professional prostitutes left the city with 
the closing of the district and that over half of the re- 
niainder have left since. 

In the meantime a vigorous promotion of constructive ac- 
tion has been inaugurated in both cities. In El Paso the citi- 
zens have taken up the question of providing recreation fa- 
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cilities and places of amusement for the soldiers. A represen- 
tative committee of men and women has been appointed by the 
chamber of commerce and is known as the Soldiers’ Welfare 
Committee. A large public building is being opened to pro- 
vide indoor amusements, reading and games. The largest park 
in the city has been made available for all kinds of outdoor 
‘ sports. Free courses in French are being provided for any 
soldier who desires to study that language. C. C. North, of 
the National Playground Association, is cooperating with the 
local leaders in planning recreational facilities for the soldiers. 


In San Antonio, a committee of citizens has organized in 


thirteen sub-committees: legal, commercial amusements, fra- 
ternal, special entertainments, city recreation, home depart- 
ment, religious, refreshments, welfare, civic and social, finance, 
education and library. The city is rich in scenes of historical 
interest and natural beauty which the soldiers will be glad 
to visit. It is rich also in commercial amusement enterprises ; 
and this fact, with proper organization, is proving a great 
advantage rather than a hindrance to the provision of a varied 
and innocent program of recreation. Motion-picture the- 
atres, first-class poolrooms, a skating rink, seven sight-seeing 
cars and other attractions are brought into requisition together 
with the municipal park system, golf links, tennis courts, base- 
ball diamonds and bathing beach, and with many clubs of vari- 
ous kinds, singing and musical societies, band concerts and 
dances, the last named organized by the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. A room with six thousand feet of floor 
space is being fitted up as a “khaki club.”’ A number of 
saloon keepers are transforming their premises into eating 
places where soft drinks will be served. The Catholic Wom- 
en’s Association has tendered the use of its pavilion and 
grounds where dances, moving pictures and musical programs 
are offered the soldiers. 

General James Parker, commanding the southern depart- 
ment, has issued orders to every commander of the department 
to cooperate with the various committees empowered to work 
out the recreational features. ‘The 55,000 soldiers in the de- 
partment have been registered by a card system recording the 
preferences of each soldier in the way of recreation and amuse- 
ment and whether he belongs to any church, society, lodge, 
fraternity or association. One feature which here as in other 
camps has been introduced with great success and universal 
appreciation is the so-called triangle scheme of communication 
between a mother in a distant state and her son in the army 
through another mother in the town or community where the 
soldier is stationed. 

At a meeting of the San Antonio War Recreation Com- 
mittee, a report was made of a canvass of Fort Sam Houston 
and Camp Wilson. It was found that 98 per cent of the sol- 
diers voted that the, closing of the segregated district was the 
best thing that abut happen and that they were in favor of 
the enforcement of the law. LEighty-three per cent of the 
soldiers when asked, by another canvass, what sort of recrea- 
tion they preferred when they went to town said “a good 
show and something good to eat.” 

The support which Texas is giving to the secretary of war 
and his commission on training camp activities is typical of 
similar activity in other states. The governor of California 
has written a letter to every health officer and chief of police 
urging complete enforcement of the injunction and abatement 
law, a vigorous pronouncement which is meeting with re- 
sponse. 
in June. The legislature of Louisiana has before it a bill for 
a red-light injunction and abatement law which is likely soon 
to be passed into law. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, on June 20, authorized a 
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Key West in Florida closed up its segregated district” 
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statement concerning immoral conditions in the city of New-| 
port, R. I., which he branded as dangerous to the health and 
morals of the young men gathered there in the great naval 
training station and the encampment of the naval reserve. In | 
reply to a previous unpublished complaint by the secretary, the 
governor sent in a report from the mayor of Newport repre- | 
senting that there was no unusual degree of immorality in | 
that city and generally minimizing the situation. A first- | 
hand investigation by the navy department with the assistance” 
of the department of justice revealed details even worse than’ 
those given in the complaints upon which it had acted in the | 
first instance, and the governor was furnished with a list of | 
some of the most notorious houses of prostitution and open | 
gambling houses, also with details concerning the extent and 
methods of illegal sale of liquor to sailors and recruits. The 
controversy between the federal department on the one side | 
and state and city on the other is not yet closed; in the mean- 
time, the navy has stationed guards outside the worst vice re- 
sorts, thus effectively preventing their use by its own men. 

Near the navy yard at Brooklyn, N. Y., and at other sta- 
tions, steps also have been taken to protect the sailors and. 
naval recruits from the lure of vice resorts. [Illicit sale of ‘| 
drink, in most cases, is the most prevalent evil to be erad- | 
icated. But there has also been a considerable increase in non- - | 
commercialized vice which the police authorities are doing | 
their best to suppress. ; 

This is an aspect of the problem which the country is only - 
beginning to realize in its full seriousness. ‘The attraction of 
the uniform for young girls, the heroic part in which they cast 
the young fellows about to go across the ocean to defend the 
country, already have been the cause of many a downfall. 
The difficulty is that this tendency shows itself not only near — 
the large encampments where it can be provided against by ra- 
tional opportunities for soldiers to meet the young women of ~ 
the community, but everywhere where men disport themselves 
in the admired khaki. Mrs. Elmer Blair, chairman of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in a letter to the presi- 
dents of the state federations, says: 

Very soon thousands of our young men will be passing through 
cities and towns en route to the training camps. In some they will 
remain a few hours; in others perhaps days. This will happen 
from the time they are first armed to the end of their term of mili- 
tary service. They will be more or less at liberty in such places. 
Provision should be made for their welfare and that of the commu- 
nities they must thus visit. If left to their own devices, the situation 
is likely to breed vicious conditions, especially in connection with 
the sale of intoxicants, prostitution (professional and clandestine, , 


particularly the latter), and consequent infection with venereal 
diseases. 


She suggests the formation of state committees to map out 
ways and means of meeting and overcoming this evil. Such 
a committee would get to know the stop-off places and con- 
fer with its correspondents in these localities, urging the forma- 
tion of local committees to see to it that soldiers on leave 
are afforded wholesome hospitality, provided with legitimate 
attractions and, in general, treated as guests and friends. 

“The terrific pull-down of the military camp, as of all simi- 
lar male group life, cannot easily be exaggerated,” says Dr. 
Hilton Howell Railey in a remarkable series of articles just 
commenced in the New York Evening Post. ‘When large, 
heterogeneous bodies of men live under conditions of en- 
forced intimacy as in an army mobilization, an unnatural state 
exists. There is a psychological tendency of leveling down to 
the lower element, a factor which greatly increases the moral 
strain on the recruit. . Now that war has removed the 
barriers of publicity and quickened the question in the public 
mind, the fight is on for a telling victory before American A here 
are transported to European battlefields.” 
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The Wets—And the West 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


(From the New York World.) 


A cartoon sent 
broadcast by 
one of the pub- 
licity bureaus 
of the lquor 
interests. 


THE LATEST HOLD-UP. 


HIS is war time and the great need is united effort. 

Thinking apart instead of together on burning is- 

sues spells weakness. This weakness is what we 

have seen in the fight on prohibition in the United 
States Senate, a house divided against itself—so divided that 
the President, to hasten the passage of the necessary food bill, 
asked the Anti-Saloon League to retire. They did retire, but 
the Drys in the Senate refused to retire, and a long and bitter 
contest seems the process over prohibition. 

At such a time it behooves us to see how each part of the 
country thinks—because the plain fact is that the South and 
Far West see it all so differently from the East. , 

The following telegram sent by Senator Vardaman to the 
Dry leaders in Mississippi gives the Southern note. 


The good old ship Prohibition, heavily loaded with the hopes of 
millions of consecrated women and men for nation-wide prohibition, 
sailing with fair winds and good prospects to the port of victory, 


. was submarined day before yesterday by the President of the United 


States beneath about forty fathoms of beer and wine with one whole 
side knocked out. I am afraid some of the officers of the crew de- 
serted before it went down. Will do my best to save the wreck, but 
it is my deliberate judgment that no power on earth except the people 
can raise iti 


Capper’s Weekly (Kansas), a paper that goes to 250,000 


farmers, takes the same ominous note: 


‘The President’s intervention to save the brewers and let them 
continue to waste food grains comes jarringly just before Patriotic 
Sunday on which pastors were urged to ask all good women to 
register as food conservers. 


The governor, we read, immediately wired Kansas con- 
gressmen that Kansas still demanded a bone-dry war. 

The defeat is all the harder to bear to the mind of the 
South and West because even after the intervention of the 
President complete prohibition was lost only by eight votes. 
‘They believe that, up to the time that the President inter- 
fered, the Drys predominated. 

Quite different is the attitude of the New Republic (not of 
Westerville but of New York). The President did a brave 
act. Seeing a long wrangle ahead, he took it upon himself to 
unharness the horse, prohibition, and thus he hoped to ex- 
pedite the food bill. For the most part, the eastern press 
agrees. Prohibition is delaying the food bill and it is an out- 
rage committed by a few men, for that is what the Boston 
Transcript calls the drys in the Senate and their vast constitu- 
encies in the South and the West, ‘“‘a few men.” 

Now here are two great eastern fallacies that, for the sake 
of united thinking in war time, ought to be erased. The war 
prohibitionists are not “a few men,” they are for the most 
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part representative of the South, 
the far West, parts of the 
middle West and East. Again it was not the wish of the 
prohibitionists that war prohibition should be a rider or amend- 
ment to a food bill. This policy was forced upon them by 
the very people now blaming them for using an amend- 
ment. The eastern press forgets that at the beginning 
of this war session, the southern and western Democrats 
in caucus voted to put war prohibition in their program. But 
the Tammany and Massachusetts Democrats threatened such 
dire reprisals if this policy were adhered to that the Demo- 
crats rescinded their action and promised not to vote for 
prohibition unless the President recommended it. ‘This, of 
course, he did not do. 

When the papers of New England and New York shriek 
aloud as they do every day because prohibition is on the food 
bill, they should give a louder shriek at Tammany and 
Massachusetts for forcing the bill to be a rider. If the 
shriek were loud and continuous enough, Tammany and 
Massachusetts might be forced to take back the promise they 
forced from the South and West, and we could have a straight 
war prohibition bill fought out on its merits after other press- 
ing measures were out of the way. 

So we bid fair to get a measure that, while it conserves the 
39,000,000 bushels of grain going into distilled liquor, does 
not conserve the 68,000,000 bushels going into malt liquors; 
moreover, we seeni likely to get a measure that does not do 
the one thing that really reduces wreckage from drink, 
namely, close the saloons. These will run precisely the same, 
selling not only beer and wine, but distilled liquor’as long as 
the supply in stock lasts, and it seems probable it would last 
for many months. Of course the House may hold out tor a 
more drastic measure, but it looks now like a “separate peace 
for wine and beer” and whiskey to burn, too. 

The chief opposition to war prohibition comes from the 
East—from Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania. 
‘The East is a business world, the kingpin men have the habit 
of mind of putting business first and general welfare second. 
Breweries are business; saloons are real estate, banks are lend- 
ers, and prohibition means business change. 

But if the East did some thinking—and some studying— 
it would see that in the West business has been better, not 
worse, with the closing of the saloons. Breweries have not 
gone into bankruptcy, but have quickly adapted their plants 
to new and more productive industries. Money released from 
liquor has increased buying in other directions; hence new 
business has quickly absorbed the vacated saloons, and as for 
the working man revolting because his beer is taken away the 
fact is he comes out for prohibition. ‘This is true of the 
labor federations of Washington and Colorado. And we 
read that the Alabama Federation endorsed war prohibition. 
Nothing holds the working man to the liquor business but 
fear that his brother, the bartender, may not get a new job. 
Assure him of that, and he’ll vote for prohibition with a will. 

Proof is on the side of the West which has prohibition; 
the sound political economy is there as well as the practical 
trial of prohibition. Union now means bringing those facts 
East as soon as possible. What the West and South want, 
they get (witness Wilson as President). But if we force 
them to get their present wish, “a dry war,” only with a 
great struggle, we shall weaken our national front. 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE AND THE CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS OBJECTOR 

HE conscientious objector presents a social problem. 

From one aspect it is of course merely the one presented 
by any lawbreaker, but there is no more serious social prob- 
lem than to discover appropriate penalties for lawbreakers 
of various kinds and educational methods for bringing poten- 
tial offenders under social control before the irrevocable act 
has been committed. In another sense also the conscientious 
objector presents a social rather than an individual problem. 
He is a phenomenon of a transitional stage. ‘There is no 
such thing in a nation which has long had universal com- 
pulsory military service, and, of course, there is no possibility 
of such an offense under a system of voluntary or mercenary 
armies. ‘The conscientious objector appears when a nation, 
for what it deems adequate reasons, changes from a volun- 
tary to a compulsory system, from an army of paid enlisted 
soldiers to an army recruited by conscription or selective 
draft. 


Universal military service has an honorable history. In 
the old Roman Republic military service was a right, a privi- 
lege, as well as a duty of the Roman citizen. Under the 
Empire this service fell into decay. In medieval times the 
lord and his vassal may have been proud to perform their 
military obligations, but there was nothing that could be 
considered a citizen soldiery. The French Revolution from 
necessity and from an outburst of ardent patriotism redis- 
covered and applied the principle of universal military serv- 
ice, but later on the practice, if not the theory, fell into 
disuse. ‘The modern German system owes its origin to the 
limitation which Napoleon imposed on Prussia’s army after 
Jena in 1806. The army was kept within the stipulated size, 
but by systematically discharging men as soon as trained and 
filling their places it soon became the nursery of universal 
military training. The Swiss Federal Constitution of 1848 
declared unequivocally that “every Swiss is bound to do 
military service, and upon this corner stone the thoroughly 
representative, economic and adequate military system of 
Switzerland has been built. 


Historically, universal service has been associated with 
democratic ideals and institutions, as hireling armies have been 
associated with monarchy, and as a pseudo-universal system 
which countenances paid substitutes has been associated with 
aristocracy—or, more accurately, with plutocracy. It is not 
political theory, however, which has as a matter of fact de- 
termined acceptance of conscription. Nor is it considerations 
of abstract justice or of educational results, though both are 
urged in justification after the fact. Military necessity is the 
explanation—the necessity for larger armies than can be se- 
cured on any other basis. An orator in the debate on the 
famous French bill of 1798 expressed it when he declared 
that the armies of the revolution had no lack of zeal, or of 
devotion, or of bravery; “what they lack is soldiers.” 


The United States has decided, as every European coun- 
try, including at last England, has decided, and as Canada, 
after a bitter contest, has virtually decided, that there is no 
other successful method of carrying on modern warfare ex- 
cept on a basis of universal military obligation. The se- 
lective draft does not require all to fight, but it does accept 
the principle of universal military obligation. Having ac- 
cepted this principle, the nation cannot, of course, allow 


the exercise of private judgment as to obedience to the na-” 


tional will. 


The nation may, however, allow alternative service with 
great liberality, recognizing that many occupations are of 
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national importance comparable to that of military service 
itself. Quakers and Seventh-day Adventists may claim ex- 
emption under a special clause, but exemption boards are au- 
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thorized to grant exemption on many grounds, not to classes, — 
but to individuals, and they may appropriately recognize a — 
preference for certain forms of service based upon conscien- — 


tious scruples, as well as one based upon previous occupation 
or special skill. 


The loyal citizen who responds with alacrity to the call of 
the nation is not necessarily the one who first and most 
eagerly seizes the opportunity to enlist in the army. He is 
rather the one who, with alacrity and hearty good will, accepts 
the decision of the nation as expressed by the constituted 
authorities as to where and how he shall serve the nation. 


‘It is sound national policy not to create unnecessary dis- — 


satisfaction or to make any number of people feel that they 
have just grievances. 
seditious conspirator, are, of course, to be dealt with like 
other criminals, according to the gravity of their offense and 
the most effective means of social defense. The problem will 
be to avoid increasing their apparent number artificially by 
adding, through arbitrary and unnecessary severity in the in- 
terpretation of the laws and the regulations, those who are 
really patriotic, law-abiding and loyal citizens, but who, 
whether they derive their sentiments and their convictions 
from the teachings of Quakers or from the teachings of so- 
cialists or from their own inner consciousness, are averse 
to engaging in military operations. There is no reason to im- 
pute any superior morality or extraordinary depth of prin- 
ciple to such conscientious objectors. They will probably 
be of all degrees of intellectual ability and moral character. 
They will probably not have more than their proportion of 
those who in any proper. sense possess the international mind 
or who have the power to participate in the reconstruction of 
society after the present crisis has passed. ‘There will doubt- 
less be some saints and certainly some sinners among their 
number. The social problem will be to give them no just 
grievance, to protect them in their rights, to give them a suit- 
able opportunity * = such national service as they can render, to 
exact from them a full share of the national burden, to avoid 
both coddling them and persecuting them. 


The nonconformist has his honorable place in social prog- 
ress. As a critic of existing institutions, as a prophet of 
better things, as a bold experimenter, as a dreamer of 
dreams, a seer of visions, as an inventor and builder, even as 
an iconoclastic destroyer, the nonconformist may be one to 
whom society is in debt beyond calculation. But extreme 
variations from type are not only biologically, but also from 
the point of view of economic and social advantage, subject to 
limitations. Society cannot tolerate the superman who is 
an exploiter, and society has always to try to redeem or to 
eliminate the parasitic dependent and the criminal. ‘The con- 
scientious objector belongs, for the most part, among no such 
extremes. Mild measures conceived in reasonableness and 
good will should prevent his becoming a serious annoyance. 
Like other citizens he owes allegiance to the nation, and it 
is incumbent on the nation to make that allegiance attractive, 
whatever sacrifice it may involve; or, in the case of the few 
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who fail utterly in their allegiance, to limit their power for 
harm by depriving them of every genuine claim of unjust 
treatment. 


THE BISBEE DEPORTATIONS 


HE I. W. W., the non-conformist of industry, has sud- 

denly thrust a similar problem on certain western com- 
munities and indirectly on the state governments and the 
federal government. Of the obnoxious features of this organ- 
ization—refusal to consider any trade agreements as binding, 
injuring machinery and tools to embarrass the employer, and 
the declaration of a general strike on every favorable occa- 
sion regardless of specific grievances, but with great regard 
to the degree of embarrassment and injury which will result 
to employers and to the public—it 1 is the third, the fomenting 
of strikes simply as strategy in a continuing industrial war, 
that is of particular importance in a time when the nation is 
actually at war. 


It is this policy, this myth, as their French prophet, George 
Sorel, called it, of the general strike, that plays into the 
hands of the enemy whether by direct conspiracy or simply by 
the general harmony of interests. German money may or 
may not be supplied to the leaders of this movement. Prob- 
ably German money is now rather scarce, and probably repre- 
sentative I. W. W. leaders would scorn financial inducements 
to promote a cause for which they have been ready enough to 
suffer martyrdom. Nevertheless the fact is plain that agita- 
tion to stop mining, mill work, railways or above all farm 
work—not because particular men have a grievance or a dis- 
pute with employers, but for the very sake of crippling indus- 
try and bringing confusion and disaster to the nation—is of 
very great assistance to the enemy and may be an even 
more serious offense than a refusal to bear arms or agitation 
against conscription. 

Society has a right to protect itself by lawful means against 
this danger. If the existing laws are not adequate, probably 
emergency legislation conferring extraordinary powers on 
federal executives could readily be secured. In the present 
temper of public opinion no demonstrable danger of this kind 
is likely to be left unguarded. 

The sheriff and citizens of Bisbee, Arizona, have taken 
another and the wrong course. They have summarily sent 
out of their town and out of the state hundreds of strikers and 
their sympathizers, some of whom are said to own houses in 
Bisbee, some to have been investors in liberty bonds, some well 
known and reputable citizens. The condemnation of their 
methods, however, does not rest on these exceptional victims. 
The deportation, without a hearing or any process of law, 
of a single striker, or of a single strike-breaker, would equally 
raise the whole question of law and order. The negroes of 
East St. Louis and the miners of Bisbee are entitled equally 
with all other citizens to protection in their lives, their 
liberties and their civil rights. Inasmuch as the state militia 
has been called into the federal service, and few of the states 


have as yet, like Pennsylvania, a constabulary fit to cope with 


such disturbances, the obligation is obviously on the federal 
authorities to do what is necessary and insure such protection. 
Behind this immediate and obvious obligation lies the more 
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difficult task of stamping out the spirit of violence, and creat- 
ing a society in which no one shall feel justified in appealing 
to it for the redress of grievances. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


HE American Red Cross and the Rockefeller Foundation 

have joined hands in responding to the appeal from 
France for help in saving the war-scarred remnant of the 
population from the ravages of tuberculosis. France is a 
heroic nation, but she is not an empire like Britain, or a rap- 
idly increasing people like Germany or Russia, or one which 
is attracting immigration like Canada or the United States. 
Her deaths from battle and from disease will be net losses, 
to be recovered at best gradually, even under favorable 
conditions. 

A beautiful volume has recently appeared from the press 
of the society for American Fellowships in French universi- 
ties, which is intended to be an act of homage to French 
science, a just tribute eagerly paid to the scholars of France 
from their American colleagues. The editor of the volume 
refers to the great place of France in the world of knowledge 
—the place that she always has held and always will hold. 
If France is to hold her place, not only in science but in 
diplomacy, in civilization and in material prosperity, the drain 
upon her population must speedily be relieved. 

Before the war her death-rate from tuberculosis was rela- 
tively high and the movement for the prevention of this most 
fatal of diseases had made less headway than in other leading 
nations. The war came upon her people with an overwhelm- 
ing rush—stopped at the Marne, but only by summoning in- 
stantly her whole available military strength. There was less 
than the normal time for the physical examination of re- 
cruits. Incipient consumptives are proverbially sanguine, am- 
bitious, unwilling to reveal their condition, frequently un- 
aware of it. They flocked’to the colors by the tens of thou- 
sands; but they quickly succumbed to the irregularities and 
hardships of trench life. They infected their comrades, and 
on their discharge they became foci of a more general infec- 
tion. All this occurred in other countries. also. Canadian 
training camps have sent many patients to tuberculosis hos- 
pitals and sanatoria instead of to France. Hospital trains 
swing to and fro in Sweden every month carrying moribund 
consumptives from prison camps in Germany and Russia who 
are to be allowed to die at home. 

But in France and Belgium the conditions have made the 
danger very serious and justify the extraordinary efforts 
which are now at last being made, in cooperation with the 
French civil and military authorities, to check the disease. 
To Dr. Livingston Farrand, Dr. S$. M. Gunn, Dr. James 
Alexander Miller, Homer Folks and their associates both 
in the Red Cross and in the Foundation, all physicians 
and sanitarians, all social workers and public-spirited citizens 
—all those who love France and those who have faith in 
American health measures, will bid a god speed and a fervent 
wish that the seed they sow may bear fruit a Hundredfold. 


Besos editor of this department will welcome questions 
from readers, and suggestions as to topics which they 
would like to see discussed i in these pages. Information from 


all parts of the country about conditions due to the war, and 
peceonent developments in social work, will also be appre- 
ciate 


PLANNING FOR PEACE DUR- 
ING WAR TIME 


HE British Reconstruction Com- 

mittee, originally appointed by Mr. 
Asquith, was reorganized by the present 
government in March when Premier 
Lloyd George himself assumed the chair- 
manship and, among others representa- 
tive of different phases of the country’s 
social and industrial life, appointed such 
well-known reformers as Prof. W. G. S. 
Adams, B. Seebohm Rowntree, R. R. 
Clynes, M. P., Mrs. Sidney Webb, and 
Dr. Marion Phillips. 

The appointment, on July 17, of Dr. 
Christopher Addison, a man of wide so- 
cial sympathies and great administrative 
ability, as Minister of Reconstruction 
promises well for the success of the 
committee’s operations. 

In June the executive committee of 
the Labor Party presented to the prime 
minister resolutions approved at the 
Manchester annual conference dealing 
with demobilization, restoration of 
trade union conditions, maintenance of 
the standard of life, legal minimum 
wage, franchise reforms and other topics. 
In his reply, Mr. Lloyd George wel- 


comed the various suggestions made and 


urged an immediate, thoughtful consid- 
eration by all the classes affected of the 
problems which will have to be faced 
when the war is over, whether that 
event be soon or remote. He said: 


There is no doubt that the present war 
presents an opportunity for the reconstruc- 
tion of the industrial and economic condi- 
tions of this country such as has never been 
presented in the life of the world. The 
whole state of society is more or less molten, 
and you can stamp upon that molten mass 
almost anything, so long as you do so with 
firmness and determination. . . . 

There is no time to lose. I firmly believe 
that what is known as the after-the-war set- 
tlement is the settlement that will direct the 
destinies of all classes for some generations 
to come. The country will be prepared for 
bigger things immediately after the war than 
it will be when it begins to resume the 
normal clash of selfish interests. I believe 
the country will be in a more enthusiastic 
mood, in a more exalted mood, for the time 
being—in a greater mood for doing things; 
and unless the opportunity is seized imme- 
diately after the war, I believe it will pass 
away, far beyond either your ken or mine 
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and, perhaps, beyond our children’s. . . . 

I am not afraid of the audacity of these 
proposals. I believe the settlement after the 
war will succeed in proportion to its au- 
dacity. The readier we are to cut away 
from the past, the better are we likely to 
succeed. I hope that eyery class will not 
be hankering back to pre-war conditions. 
: . Think out new ways of dealing with 
old problems. Don’t always be thinking of 
getting back to where you were before the 
war; get a really new world. 


While electoral reforms are already 
being shaped by Parliament, the new 
reconstruction committee has created a 
number of sub-committees which will 
report on demobilization, trade union 
regulations, minimum wage legislation, 
nationalization of railways, women in 
industry, taxation and other vital fac- 
tors in safeguarding the coming peace 
against disruption in the national life, 
in combating poverty and in stimulating 
a healthy industrial progress. 

In the meantime, various government 
departments also are laying elaborate 
plans, and in some cases are making ac- 
tual preparations, for meeting the social 
problems which will arise at the end of 
the war. Lord Rhondda, president of 
the Local Government Board, recently 
received a deputation of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, 
representing many city, county and rural 
district councils, which urged that local 
authorities should be required immedi- 
ately to meet the shortage of small 
houses which will arise when the army 
is demobilized. ‘They proposed a system 
of grants in aid sufficient to bring the 
cost of single-family houses down to 
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the prices at which they could have been | 


built before the war and advocated the 
concentration of future municipal hous- 


ing enterprise on model suburbs with q 


ample garden room for each house. 
Harold Shawcross, chairman of the 


council, estimated that to overtake the | 


lack of building during the war and to- 


enable the abolition of slums, it would be 


He 


necessary to build about 160,000 houses 


a year for ten years. 


w 


Hayes Fisher, | 
parliamentary secretary of the board, es- | 
timated that the immediate shortage of 


houses was approximately half a mil-_ 


lion. He advocated a free grant of 
money towards the building of houses 


in addition to the facilities already en-_ | 


joyed by municipalities for borrowing up — 


to 90 per cent of the capital required 
from the treasury at the lowest possi- 
ble rate of interest. 


pve 


Mr. Munro, secretary for Scotland, — 


intimated that the Housing Committee 


of the Royal Commission in Scotland} 
also had under consideration far-reach- | 
ing schemes for increasing the supply of | 


workmen’s houses. 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS | 


OF JEWISH NATIONALITY 


ECENT elections for the Ameri- | 


can-Jewish Congress to be held in 
November have shown a large majority 
in favor of Zionism. Opposition to es- 
tablishing in Palestine a Jewish state 
has dwindled as during the three years 
of war Jews, patriotically shouldering 


the burdens of their various countries, | 


have found themselves confronting each 
other across every battle line. Thus 
the nationalist sentiment was bound to 
be strengthened even among those who 
previously were rather inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of complicating the religious 
claims of Judaism with national aspira- 
tions. But the twentieth annual Zionist 
convention recently held at Baltimore 
showed that a Jewish nation, though not 
a Jewish staté, is already in existence. 
Its keynote, expressed in speeches by the 
president, Harry Friedenwald, by Jus- 
tice Louis D. Brandeis, Horace M. Kal- 
len, owe of the leaders of the Zionist 


t 


movement in the universities of America, 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and others, and 
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warmly applauded by the thousand or 
so delegates, and by the large attendance 
of Baltimore Jews at the general meet- 
ings, was the disparagement of any ef- 
forts to ask favors for a Jewish Palestine 
as for a charity, and emphasis on the view 
that the future of the Jewish state is a 
thing that must and can only be settled 
by the Jews themselves on the broadest 
basis of democracy. Judge Julian W. 
Mack, of Chicago, said in his address: 


Palestine is not to be the haven of refuge 
for the oppressed; we do not want a com- 
mionwealth in Palestine merely in order to 
enable the poverty-stricken refugees to find 
another place toward which to flee. We 
want Palestine for the Jewish people because 
the Jews are a people and because every 
people if it wants to develop itself to its 
fullest capability and thus make its own 
contribution to the civilization of the world 
needs a homeland, and an ancestral home- 
land, for the continuation of its history, its 
traditions. 


The convention did not discuss in de- 
tail the more difficult problems which 
must inevitably arise before a new state 
can be created in a land hallowed by so 
many and various religious traditions. 


The Survey has, however, been in- 


formed on good authority that the Zion- 
ist solution of the Jewish question has 
the sympathy of the Roman Catholic 


Church which will consider its interest 


ee 


in the government of the Holy Land 
satisfied by some arrangement which 
would convert the sacred precincts in 
and around Jerusalem into extra-terri- 
torial domains. Such an arrangement is 
entirely in keeping with the Zionist 
program. 

The question of official support for 
the Zionist plan brought forth acute dis- 


'sension at the convention of the United 


Synagogues of America held at New 
York on July 2. A resolution was 
adopted by a narrow majority recom- 
mending the election of a delegate to 
represent the organization at the Jewish 
congress and expressing “‘its faith in the 
fulfilment of our ancient Zionist hope 
and the early restoration of Palestine as 


the Jewish home land and as the means 


for the consummation of the religious 


ideals of Judaism.” Cyrus Adler, re- 
elected the president the previous day, 
as a result resigned this office. His ob- 
jection to the resolution was due to the 
belief that it would produce the impres- 
sion that the Jews of the United States 
were organizing themselves into a na- 
tionalistic group. 

Recent accounts of the treatment of 


the Jewish colonists in Palestine differ. 


While Ambassador Elkus cabled from 


-his sick bed that some of them were 


exaggerated, reports have been received 
showing that orders for the evacuation 
of the principal Zionist colonies south 
of Jaffa had actually been put into op- 
eration, and that total evacuation was 
only prevented by timely outside inter- 


vention. One point of significance is 
that, in spite of their apprehensions, 
none of the pioneer colonists have at- 
tempted to leave the country. They are 
holding on to their agricultural holdings 
and organizations with the confident ex- 
pectation that when this war is over the 
persecution from which they now suffer 
and have suffered so long will end for- 
ever. 


MORE OF THE MOONEY 
TRIALS 


HE prosecution in the San Fran- 

cisco bomb trials have at last put 
on the stand Martin Swanson, the pri- 
vate detective who played so prominent 
a part in working up the evidence against 
the defendants. In the Survey of July 
7, the story was told of the allegation 
against Swanson, made by two of the 
defendants, that prior to the Prepared- 
ness Day explosion he had offered them 
each $5,000 to furnish evidence that 
Thomas J. Mooney, another defendant, 
had destroyed with dynamite property 
belonging to the United Railroads. Al- 
though challenged by the attorneys for 
the defense to let Swanson take the 
stand to refute this testimony, the dis- 
trict attorney did not call him in either 
the Billings or the Mooney trials. 

Near the close of their introduction 
of evidence in the trial of Mrs. Rena 
Mooney, however, the prosecuting at- 
torneys called Swanson to the stand. On 
cross-examination he denied having of- 
fered money to induce either Billings or 
Weinberg to testify against Mooney. He 
admitted having had a conversation with 
Weinberg about the United Railroads 
dynamite explosion, but he declared that 
Weinberg began it. 

The defense is now having its innings 
in the Rena Mooney case. The prose- 
cution rested its case early in July with- 
out calling as a witness Oxman, the 
Oregon cattleman whose testimony is 
regarded as having been the determining 
factor in convicting Thomas J. Mooney, 
and who is about to be tried on the 
charge of subornation of perjury. Since 
Oxman is the only witness who has ever 
identified Mrs. Mooney as having been 
at the scene of the crime, his absence 
left an important link in the chain of 
evidence unforged. 

New evidence introduced against 
Mrs. Mooney, that was not presented 
in the other trials, involve an alleged 
remark attributed to her when on the 
roof of the Eilers building, watching 
the parade, and the alleged purchase of 
a small quantity of niter. One witness 
testified that he, heard Mrs. Mooney 
comment on the probable effect of a ma- 
chine gun if it were directed at the 
marchers. This story is denied by 
others who were on the roof at the same 
time. 

A stevedore named Samuels testified 
that some time prior to the date of the 
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Preparedness Parade, Mrs. Mooney 
came to the dock when he was helping 
to unload a ship and secured from him 
several pounds of niter, that having been 
a part of the ship’s cargo. “The prose- 
cution contends that this was to be used 
in the making of an explosive in the 
Mooney apartment. 

Samuels’ value as a witness was some- 
what lessened on cross-examination. He 
denied that anyone from either the dis- 
trict attorney’s office or the police de- 
partment had talked with him about the 
case. When it developed later that As- 
sistant District Attorney Ferrari, who 
is conducting the Rena Mooney prose- 
cution, and Samuels’ own brother, who 
is a patrol-wagon driver, had called upon 
Samuels and discussed the case with him, 
he admitted that someone had called, 
but that he had failed to recognize either 
the attorney or his brother! 

Judge Sewell, after much deliberation, 
has dealt the prosecution a severe blow 
by ruling out testimony introduced for 
the purpose of showing that a conspiracy 
to use violence against capital and 
against the government has existed since 
1913, and that Mrs. Mooney was a party 
to the conspiracy. A similar line of 
testimony was ruled out in the Billings 
case. It was not offered during the trial 


of Thomas J. Mooney. 


SOCIAL UNIT DISTRICT 
CHOOSES ITSELF 


HE district in which the ‘social unit 

plan is to be worked out in Cincin- 
nati has selected itself. This plan, to 
which. reference was made in the SuR- 
vey for April 22, aims to develop, in a 
typical district of a typical city, a demo- 
cratic organization of citizens to work 
out for themselves the meeting of their 
own social needs, with the democrat- 
ically organized assistance of the re- 
spective professions skilled in solving the 
various problems met. It aims to con- 
solidate, as rapidly as feasible, the va- 
rious social services of this district; to 
meet in so far as possible the needs of 
all of the people, rather than of an in- 
definite percentage of them, for each of 
these services, and to place the control of 
the policies of the unit entirely in the 
hands of the local citizens, advised by the 
best skill of the neighborhood, of the city 
and of the nation. 

The choice of Cincinnati as the city 
in which the idea is to be developed 
was based chiefly upon the eagerness 
shown by its citizens to have the plan 
come to their city and their readiness 
to work actively in it. Six months have 
been occupied in winning. the under- 
standing and the enthusiastic support of 
the various groups in the city whose co- 
operation was essential to success. Lead- 
ing business men are now associated 
prominently with the organization; the 
labor unions have been won over and 
are officially represented ; social agencies 
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have pledged their support even to the 
point of agreeing to give up their work 
in whatever district is chosen whenever 
the unit is ready to take it over; the 
medical profession has endorsed the plan 
through the Academy of Medicine and 
through local medical organizations; 
prominent Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews are associated with the movement, 
and the city government has given its 
official sanction to the idea through the 
acceptance by the mayor of the honorary 
leadership of the organization; by his 
appointment of a representative of the 
city department on the Occupational 
Council; by the election of a representa- 
tive of the Council of the city of Cin- 
cinnati to serve on the same board; and 
by the ex-officio membership of city of- 
ficials on all group committees whose 
work touches their field. 

Following the precedent set in the 
choosing of Cincinnati as the city in 
which the social unit experiment should 
be tried out, the various neighborhoods 
within the city were given the oppor- 
tunity to express their interest in the 
movement. A _ city-wide referendum 
was conducted through the public 
schools to determine the sentiment of 
the various neighborhoods. Ballots, ac- 
companied by a brief explanatory leaflet 
drawn up by the advertising experts of 
the city, were distributed to all the pub- 
lic school children. These ballots were 
returned by over 5,000 families repre- 
senting 25,000 people, nine out of ten of 
them urging the location of the experi- 
ment in their neighborhoods and promis- 
ing their cooperation toward its success. 

The citizens of six different districts 
undertook active campaigns to secure the 
unit. In one neighborhood resolutions 
of*invitation were passed by twenty-five 
organizations, including churches, wom- 
en’s clubs, civic organizations and lodges. 
Seventy letters were written by individ- 
uals from this district asking to be al- 
lowed to participate in the experiment. 
Petitions were circulated by local people 
and were signed by over 1,850 persons. 
A large delegation of influential citizens 
of the neighborhood waited on the ex- 
ecutive committee to extend an urgent 
personal invitation. Both in this dis- 
trict and in the city at large the social- 
unit idea seems to have released lat- 
ent civic energy and created new social 
visions. 

When the locality has been selected, 
the first step will be to encourage the 
organization of a citizens’ committee in 
each block of the district. Each of these 
committees is to select an executive as 
representative of its block in the citizens’ 
council of the district. These executives 
will be paid for the time devoted to their 
work. Their first task will be to get 
acquainted with the mother of every baby 
in their respective blocks and to encour- 
age these mothers to bring their babies 
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to the clinic which the unit organization 
will establish. 

Following the democratic ideals of the 
plan, all medical work carried on within 
the unit will be organized by and under 
the control of the physicians who prac- 
tice there. “These physicians will be ex- 
pected to designate the doctors who are 
to do the work of the clinic as well as 
their supervisors. Both the supervisors 
and the clinic physicians are to be paid 
for their work at rates to be determined 
by the district doctors. The Cincinnati 
Academy of Medicine will also appoint 
special committees to act as an advisory 
body to the local physicians when so 
requested. 

The form of organization thus devel- 
oped in connection with work for babies 
will be followed out in meeting the other 
needs of the district. 


TRACING TYPHOID TO A 
DAIRY 


RIOR to March of this year, cases 

of typhoid fever were being reported 
to the health authorities of St. Louis 
at the rate of two to four cases a month. 
But during the early part of March six 
cases were reported. All of these were 
in children. One month later seven 
more cases developed, all in the neigh- 
borhood of the Jewish Educational and 
Charitable Association. As these cases 
were in children and young people, it 
seemed most probable that the infection 
was milk-borne and that they were all 
from a common source. An investiga- 
tion which followed proved that all of 
these families obtained their milk from 
the same dairy. 

When this data, gathered by Dr. Sam- 
uel T.. Lipsitz, was brought to the atten- 
tion of the health authorities, the offend- 
ing dairy, located in the most congested 
poor district in the city, was closed and 
an inspection of the entire milk route 


was made. ‘Thirteen more cases were veloped typhoid fever. 
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brought to light in this simple way 
An attempt to locate the ultimate 


distributing dairy obtained its entire 
milk supply from a dairyman located in” 


there any cases of typhoid, it was appar- || 
ent that the suspected dairy itself was |) 


at any of these dairies nor was there any 
evidence that typhoid had been there. + 
No typhoid carriers were found. t 

But there were no provisions for | 
sterilization of bottles nor pasteuriza-_ 
tion of milk at the local dairy. Hence | 
it must be concluded that the most likely 1 
cause of the dissemination of infection | 
was the delivery of milk to a house in | 
which typhoid fever was present. The | 
bottles became infected in some manner, . 
were returned to the dairy, filled with 
milk or washed together with other 
bottles, and in this way the infection 
was spread. 

Fortunately, the moment the dairy 
was closed the outbreak was checked. 
The only new cases that developed 
afterwards were those that were incu- 
bating at the time. 

Thirty-six cases of typhoid in all re- , 
sulted from this outbreak, 72 per cent ; 
of them in children under sixteen. 
Though typhoid is almost unknown ih + 
children under two years of age, one of ? 
these cases was in a child one year of — 
age, two were 114 years old, one was > 
2% years old, one 3 years old, two 4 ~ 
years old, etc. Out of this series, three — 
children died of complications. i 

To save those in the immediate fam- | 
ilies and in the neighborhoods from de- | 
veloping typhoid fever, some 1,740 in- ) 
jections of typhoid vaccine were admin- — 
istered by the health authorities. None + 
of those who were vaccinated have de- 
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POLITICAL POWER IN THE 
HANDS OF A WOMAN 


N order signed by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo on the night of 
July 9, following a single day’s hearing 
‘before a departmental committee on the 
complaints against long hours of work 
‘in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
-ing, has restored the eight-hour sched- 
ule in that establishment. More than 
4,000 employes—a majority of them 
women—are affected. Tables filed by 
Director Ralph showed that the bu- 
reau’s operation had been so managed 
that large numbers of both men and 
women had been compelled to work 
twelve and even thirteen hours a day. 
While the worst of this overtime had 
characterized only the past four or five 
months, overtime work had been going 
on in the bureau at intervals for several 
years past, thus contradicting the excuse 
that the situation was due to press of 
| war work. 
_ Emancipation of the bureau employes 
from these dangerously long hours of 
employment is the direct outcome 
of an announcement by Representative 
Jeanette Rankin that she had collected 
evidence of the overwork in the bureau, 
and that she proposed to seek a con- 
- gressional inquiry into conditions in the 
plant. Previous efforts to interest Sec- 
retary McAdoo in the situation had 
been made by the officers of the National 
Consumers’ League, the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, and 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League. Director Ralph and Secretary 
McAdoo had withstood their appeals 
and protests. 

Miss Rankin’s announcement was 
made on June 30. On the following 
day fifty women employes of the bureau 
called on her at -her home, offering to 
testify as to the hardships of the twelve- 
hour day in the government’s “model 
printing establishment.” Local press 
support was immediately forthcoming. 
Within a week, Secretary McAdoo 
stated that he had named a special com- 
mittee, comprising an assistant secretary 
of the treasury, the auditor of the in- 
terior department, and the chief clerk 
of the treasury department, to investi- 
gate the basis of the complaints. 


When the committee began its work, 
on the afternoon of July 9, some 200 
women from the bureau were present, 
seeking the opportunity to testify. Forty- 
six of them were heard in six hours. 
The committee was impressed both by 
their statements and by their pale and 
worn appearance. At the close of the 
day’s hearing it submitted to Secretary 
McAdoo a preliminary report, stating 
that the printing of the Liberty Bonds 
and other matter had imposed a great 
additional burden upon the bureau, but 
that “all pressing orders are now well 
in hand,” and recommending an eight- 
hour day, for six days a week. 


“Tt remains, however,’ continues this 


report, “that certain other matters, such 
as allowances of Saturday half-holidays, 
revocation of leave of absence and per- 
mission to take civil service examinations 
for employment in other branches of 
the government service, are yet to be 
inquired into and made the subject of a 
supplemental report. 

On the following night a mass meet- 
ing was held in the dining hall of the 
bureau, attended by some 500 or more 


_of the employes, to protest against the 


change to the shorter day, on the ground 
that the employes were unable to earn 
sufficient wages in the eight hours, and 
on the further ground that they desired 
that the work of the bureau be not “in- 
convenienced” by any such alteration of 
its time schedule. 

Miss Rankin thereupon declared that 
she was still unsatisfied, since it was 
evident that the women should be paid 
a sufficient rate per hour to make an 
eight-hour day acceptable to them all 
and that the present scale of twenty to 
twenty-eight cents an hour (the same 
amount is paid for overtime) is not a 
living wage. She proposes to seek sup- 
port in Congress for a bill which will 
establish the eight-hour limit for the em- 
ployment of women in all government 
offices and plants, and to follow this 
with legislation providing a fair wage 
based on the eight-hour schedule. This 
proposed legislation will scarcely be 
taken up before next December, as the 
House committees are-unwilling to grant 
hearings on any but war measures. 


‘ENFORCEMENT OF THE FED- 


EHRAL CHILD-LABOR LAW 
T a hearing to be held in the office 


of the assistant secretary of labor, 
July 24, producers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers and others will discuss regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of the 
federal child-labor law of September 1, 
1916. 

The child-labor law becomes effective 
next September. It applies to establish- 
ments whose products are shipped in in- 
terstate commerce the following restric- 
tions: No child under sixteen can le- 
gally be employed in any mine or quarry 
at any time; no child under fourteen can 
legally be employed at any time and no 
child under sixteen more than eight 
hours in any workday, more than six 
days in any week, or before six a. m. or 
after seven p. m. in any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing es- 
tablishment. 

The regulations under discussion, 
which have been’ drafted in tentative 
form, are concerned with proof of age, 
the conditions under which state employ- 
ment certificates will be accepted by the 
federal authorities, the form of the pro- 
ducer’s guaranty by which a dealer can 
protect himself from prosecution, and 
other details of administration. In a 
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preliminary statement issued by the ad- 
visory committee to the board named in 
the act for making and publishing uni- 
form rules and regulations, it is made 
clear that enforcement of the law will 
depend largely upon preventing the is- 
suance of false certificates of age. 

Grace Abbott, who has been placed in 
direct charge of the enforcement of the 


act by Julia Lathrop, chief of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, gives this opinion as to 
the number of children affected and the 
present outlook for enforcement: 


It is impossible to say with accuracy how 
many children will be taken out of industry 
by the United States Child Labor Law. It 
affects, of course, only the mines, quarries, 
mills, canneries, workshops, factories and 
manufacturing establishments which ship in 
interstate or foreign commerce. In many 
states the standards of age and hours of 
work:set by the state laws are as high as the 
requirements of the federal act, a few state 
standards are higher; in a larger number 
they are below the federal standard. On 
the basis of the figures of the Thirteenth 
Census, which are now more than seven 
years old, we can say that the 27,023 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age who were 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments will be released; that the 
17,667 children under sixteen years of age 
who were reported working in mines and 
quarries will no longer do that dangerous 
work. How many of the children between 
fourteen and sixteen who have been em- 
ployed for ten, eleven and even twelve hours 
a day in the past will not be employed when 
their legal day is cut to eight hours, no one 
can say. There were, in 1910, 119,690 of these 
children between fourteen and sixteen em- 
ployed in states where they were’ not pro- 
tected by an eight-hour law. These figures 
do not include the large numbers of young 
children that have worked during the busy 
months of August and September in canner- 
ies. The federal law specifically includes 
canneries, while in such states as Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, Michigan, and Indiana 
they were exempted under the state Child 
Labor Laws. Vacation and poverty exemp- 
tions cannot be used under the federal law. 

Apparently the only demand for the sus- 
pension of the law comes from those who 
were interested opponents to its passage. 
English testimony as to the mistakes made 
in sacrificing the children is apparently con- 
vincing proof to the American public that the 
war must not be won at the cost of the 
children. The fact that child labor or com- 
pulsory education laws were strengthened 
in states as widely separated as Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Vermont during the confused 
months that have just passed is indicative 
that the American public is ready to listen 
to the warning which English experience has 
given us and will refuse to sacrifice the chil- 
dren under sixteen. 

Inquiries are coming from all over the 
country as to the provisions of the law, and 
there is every indication that employers are 
preparing to observe it. The provision that 
dealers may protect themselves from prose- 
cution by securing from manufacturers and 
producers a guaranty that the goods they 
purchase have been produced in establish- 
ments in which the standards laid down by 
the federal child-labor law have been fol- 
lowed will be an aid in enforcement. Whole- 
sale dealers everywhere are already, as a 
matter of self-protection, requiring contracts 
for fall delivery to contain such a guaranty. 
State inspectors expect that the alternative 
opportunity which they now have of bring- 
ing offenders before the federal courts will 
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make for much greater uniformity in en- 
forcement. 

In some states compulsory education laws 
are still to be passed, and in others good laws 
go unenforced. In some states something 
approaching adequate provision is made for 
these unfortunate groups of children who 
because of the death or the poverty of their 
parents should be supported until they are 
physically and mentally prepared for self- 
support. In.a larger number of states no 
such far-sighted view of the welfare of the 
state has been taken. We are hear- 
ing much of the expansion of national- 
ism at this time. It can express itself in no 
better way than in giving to the children of 
all parts of the country something approach- 
ing an equal opportunity to become strong, 
intelligent, and independent citizens. 


PROTEST AGAINST A MUZ- 
ZLED PRESS 


EWSPAPERS and magazines con- 
1 taining any statement or sugges- 
tion hostile to what Postmaster-General 
Burleson or the postmasters of the coun- 
try believe to be national interests pro- 
tected by the espionage act will be de- 
nied the use of the mails. Specifications 
as to what will be held by the post- 
masters, or their chief, to be in violation 
of this law, will not be given in advance 
of the suppression. Any publication feel- 
ing itself injured may seek from the 
courts an injunction against the postal 
authorities. 
This, in substance, is reported to be 
the stand of the postmaster-general by 
members of a committee which called 
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upon him on July 16. By it he justi- 
fied the holding up of one or more edi- 
tions each of some fifteen Socialist pub- 
lications, including the American Social- 
ist, International Socialist Review, The 
Masses, Cleveland Socialist News, Mich- 
igan Socialist, St. Louis Labor, Social 
Revolution and Texas Rebel. During 
the three hours of his debate with this 
committee of protest, the editor of the 
Cleveland Socialist News was answering 
the first summons from the department 
to show cause why his paper should not 
be denied the second-class mailing privi- 
lege. Similar summons has been sent 
to the American Socialist, official na- 
tional organ of the party. Mr. Burle- 
son declined to discuss this phase of the 
dispute, on the ground that it must be 
taken up with the third assistant post- 
master-general. 

Morris Hillquit, of New York; Clar- 
ence Darrow and Seymour Stedman, of 
Chicago, and Frank P., Walsh, of Kan- 
sas City, appeared as counsel for the So- 
cialist party organization and its press. 
Amos Pinchot spoke for the Civil Liber- 
ties Bureau of the American Anti-Mili- 
tarist League. Editors of many of the 
suppressed publications were also present. 

Mr. Walsh and Mr. Pinchot espe- 
cially urged the social menace in the at- 
tempt to prevent free expression of po- 
litical views in the United States at this 
period of our national development. Mr. 
Walsh declared to the postmaster- 
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general that no suppression of the printe 
word would stifle thinking, or preve 
the rapid transmission of the ideas o 
men and women denied the legal right 
to speak as freely as their neighbors. 

Similar protest was made by the co 
mittee at the Department of Justice, 


where Assistant Attorney-General Her- 


ron met them. He indicated that’ the 
Department of Justice would probably 
issue a statement which would serve as 
a guide to publications and to writers 
criticising the officials and acts of the 


government, by pointing out the illegal=}, 
ity of certain statements already pub- 


lished and held up at the postoffices in 
various Cities. 

Solicitor Lamar, of the Post Office 
Department, who has been in direct 
charge of the suppression of offensive 
publications, was not present at either of 
these interviews. His position has been” 
that outlined by the postmaster-general, # 
except that he has also, according to re-" 


port, threatened prosecution of the in-) 


dividuals who have written the articles ~™ 
upon which suppression of the issues of * 
these papers has been based. Like Mr.- 
Burleson, he declines to specify the exact ™ 
point at which the law has been violated.| 
To individual inquirers he has declared” 
that the general tone of certain publica- 
tions has been in violation of the espion- 
age act, as tending to retard voluntar 

enlistments in the army. )s 


Socialist editors present at Monday’s) 


conferences stated that because they had ~ 
been unable to secure permission to use = 
the mails, at least three of the papers” 
affected would cease publication. Others” 
would await for a few weeks the de-~ 
velopment of possible protest in Con-~ 
gress and throughout the country. It~ 
was stated as certain that a group of 
senators would raise the issue in Con-~ 


gress, in order that the rights of pub- 


lishers during the remainder of the war 
period might promptly be defined. 

The great newspapers of the country 
were strong enough to defeat the censor- 
ship provisions of the espionage bill, as 
originally drafted, which would have 
clamped down on opinion as well as mili- 
tary facts. What was resisted in the 
case of the large journals has been at- 
tempted in the case of the small, through 
the Post Office Department, including 
not only the Socialist press, but such 
militant pacifist periodicals as Four 
Lights. Yet the same machinery could 
be employed with respect to the mail edi- 
tions of the metropolitan press; and it 
remains to be seem whether, as a matter 
of ultimate self-interest as well as of 
equal rights, they take up the cause of 
the banned periodicals. 

One of the most serious criticisms 
lodged against the whole proceeding is 
that censorship is susceptible to abuses at 
best when vested in some responsible tri- 
bune, but here it is practically put in the 
hands of hundreds of postmasters the 
country over. 


| 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 

By Friedrich Naumann. Alfred A. Knopf. 

351 pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey, 

$3.16. 

By dwelling upon 
the writings of Treit- 
schke, Bernhardi and 
other writers no long- 
er living, many Am- 
erican interpreters of 
German aspirations 
have overlooked the 
much greater present 
influence of contem- 
porary publicists such 
as Rohrbach, Koeh- 
ler, Franz von Liszt, 
Lamprecht, Harden, 
and the former pastor, 
Friedrich Naumann. The last named, as 
a member of the Reichstag, editor of Die 
Hilfe, founder and leader of the Deutsche 
Volkspartei, is one of the greatest powers in 
the Germany of today. Starting from an- 
tense interest in legislative, social and fiscal 
reform, he did not, like Bryan in this coun- 
try, and Lloyd George in England, take for 
granted the stability of his country’s foreign 
relationships but for long included in the 
objects of his political activity far-reaching 
aims of external economic and imperialist 
expansion. His Neudeutsche Wirtschafts- 
politik, published about ten years ago, was 
one of the most widely read expositions of 
the policy of pan-Germanism applied to the 
economic and diplomatic fields. 

Naumann is gifted with the typical Ger- 
man intellectual adaptiveness to new condi- 
tions; and we are not surprised ‘to find that 
in this new work, while in essentials main- 
taining his previous position, he has toned 
‘down considerably his leanings towards ra- 
‘cialism in order to expound the need for a 
new political entity not limited by racial 
bounds. His book, while it carefully avoids 
to name the child of his desire, is propa- 
ganda for a greater German empire, taking 
in the whole of Austria and Hungary and 
their dependent states—with a distant view 
to incorporation of Denmark, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, the Kurland provinces of Russia, 
the Flemish half of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
of course, and possibly Poland, an empire 
loosely knit as was the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation, yet dominated by the 
political ideals and actual control of Prus- 
sia. He is careful not to call his “Mid-Eur- 
ope” an empire; but it is clear from his de- 
tailed considerations of necessary future de- 
_ velopments that he has in mind a constella- 
tion at least as coherent and as centralized 
as is the British empire with its vast self- 
governing dominions beyond the seas. 

No one who believes in world-empires or 
who accepts as a fact the assertion that the 
future progress of civilization is bound up 
with the maintenance of an equilibrium be- 
tween two or more large and _ politically 
compact groups of nations, can logically dis- 
pute the soundness of Naumann’s argument 
that the security of Germany lies in the re- 
nascence of that greater Germany which 
Bismarck tried to create until he realized 
that a nationalized lesser Germany, if it 
couid be formed without detriment to the 
grander idea, was an aim of more immedi- 
ate promise. Now, a closer reunion with 
_ Austria would seem both an economic and a 
military necessity—would seem, for in this 


contention the author makes a number of 
assumptions which cannot be granted as 
valid beyond dispute. 

One of them is that “after the experiences 


‘of the present war no isolated country can 


remain unintrenched”’; that Austria and Ger- 
many, no matter what their present political 
relations, must face the alternatives of can- 
celling their separate foreign offices and 
making a joint cause in every external issue 
affecting them both, or of entrenching their 
respective frontiers on the ridges of the Erz- 
gebirge, the Riesengebirge and the Boehmer- 
wald. He will admit of no other form of 
effective military preparedness. 

This argument is unconvincing so long as 
the outcome of the present war in uncertain. 
We do not yet know whether, as the author 
asserts, France would have been impregna- 
ble if it had protected its whole northern 
frontier from Belfort to Dunkirk with 
trenches; nor is it at all certain that “after 
the war, frontier trenches will be made ey- 
erywhere where there is any possibility of 
fighting. There will be a fresh, system of 
Roman and Chinese walls made out of earth 
and barbed wire.” 

Looked at from this distance, it would 
seem at least equally possible that a great 
many frontier fortifications will be disman- 
tled, that the channel tunnel will be dug at 
last to link the British isles to the continent, 
that in the Balkans and elsewhere frontier 
defences, at least between racially and politi- 
cally kindred peoples, will fall into decay 
and increased communication and friendli- 
ness take their place. 

Economically, the advantages to be gained 
from the creation of a new great mid-Eu- 
ropean free-trade territory strongly fortified 
by tariff frontiers against external trade, are 
at least equally problematical. The author 
admits Austria’s precarious financial posi- 
tion, and, since his argument excludes a full 
utilization of Austrian credit resources after 
the war to establish a vigorous international 
exchange, he is obliged to propose a very 
heavy taxation as the means of surmounting 
the financial congestion of the dua! mon- 
archy. Whether Austria, and even more 
Hungary, which in all fiscal matters has 
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jealously guarded her independence and 
which, prior to the war, has made strenuous 
efforts to attract foreign capital for the ex- 
ploitation of her natural resources and the 
development of her industries, will accede 
to such a proposal is quite another question. 

Nor is it certain that Hungary, however 
favorable to the military alliance with Ger- 
many at present, will view with much de- 
light the huge storage of food supplies for 
the defence of central Europe recommended 
by the author as an essential part of future 
preparedness measures. Considering that 
there is not even during the war a joint 
economic policy,.that there is a long tradi- 
tion of commercial jealousy between Hun- 
garians and Austrian Germans, it is difficult 
to see why the former should agree to an 
arrangement so manifestly in the interest of 
those who, with the aid of prohibitive tar- 
iffs, will deprive them of the markets for 
their agricultural products and, at the same 
time, control the prices for all the industrial 
products which they are obliged to buy. \ 

There are other flaws in Naumann’s rea- 
soning which we cannot here discuss, but 
which show in spite of every effort at con- 
cealment that the aggrandizement of Prussia 
and all that Prussia stands for is behind his 
propaganda, which seemingly is in the in- 
terest of a European equilibrium and gen- 
eral opportunities for economic and _politi- 
cal development. There is no safeguard 
that the proposed mid-European federation 
may not, like the Austrian, change into a 
centralized’ empire, more dangerous to the 
separate interests of its constituent nationali- 
ties even than Hapsburg rule by virtue of 
its greater military power. The eastward 
trend, with the aid of an enfeebled Ottoman 
empire, an empire in nothing but name, be- 
cause it would financially be in the grips of 
its stronger neighbor, would be all in the 
interest of Prussia. 

If the war ends with the creation of mid- 
Europe as planned by Naumann—federation, 
super-state, military and economic alliance, 
or whatever name may disguise its essen- 
tially imperial structure the fate of the 
smaller nationalities of Europe will be 
sealed. The tragedy of Bohemia, of Poland, 
of Bosnia, of Alsace-Lorraine, of Schleswig 
—of every territory inhabited by freedom- 
loving peoples with cultural and political 
ideas of their own—will be+re-enacted on an 
even larger scale. For the concentration of 
power in central Europe must also lead to 
a similar centralization in the rest of the 
world, threatening once more the political 
autonomy now almost assured for Ireland 
and the constituent nationalities of Russia. 

Bruno LASKER. 


Tue Russians: AN INTERPRETATION 
By Richardson Wright. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 288 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.65. 


The first year of the great war meant*tan 
awakening appreciation of Russia by Eng- 
land; the last few weeks point to a discov- 
ery of Russia by our own country. Since the 
revolution last March, a number of books 
on Russia have been published, some of them 
hurriedly written, others collections of es- 
says previously printed on various Russian 
topics, all intended to meet the popular de- 
mand for information about Russia. The 
Russians, an Interpretation, by Richardson 
Wright, belongs doubtless in both of these 
categories. It is nevertheless a volume which 
busy persons desiring an insight into Russian 
life, government and art will find worth 
reading. 

Mr. Wright opens his book with the state- 
ment that foreigners in Russia “become either 
obsessed with enthusiasm for all things Russ 
or embittered with suspicion and hatred.” 
The reader is not left long in doubt as to 
Mr. Wright’s position between these two 
extremes, though he tells us he has tried to 
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steer a middle course. The Russian mou- 
chik in the author’s hands becomes a human, 
lovable individual in spite of his disorder- 
liness. In fact, one finds the peasant class 
playing the most important part in Mr. 
Wright’s efforts to interpret the Russian, 
which is as it should be in a country where 
the peasant class so largely predominates. 

This interpretation of the Russian peasant 
is especially timely in view of the promi- 
nence given to the Committee of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates by our newspapers, 
a committee in which the peasant is repre- 
sented only by the soldiers who are but re- 
cently mobilized from the farms. ‘There is 
throughout the volume much interesting and 
valuable information about Russia and things 
Russian which has apparently been secured 
through personal studies of the country and 
its people. There are enlightening discus- 
sions of Russian literature and industry. 

Mr. Wright feels as one who has been in 
Russia frequently does, that: You cannot 
understand Russia by the intelligence; you 
cannot measure her by the ordinary foot- 
rule; she has her own peculiar conformation; 
you can only believe in Russia. 

WaALttTerR PETTIr. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Houghton 
Miffin Co. 274 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $1.89. 
Cuina INsiwE OUT 
By George A. Miller. 
Press. 180 pp. Price $1; 
SurvEY, $1.10. 


Mr. Latourette has produced a valuable 
and a scholarly work, written from a full- 
ness of knowledge and a sense of impartiality 
worthy of the highest praise. He is fair to 
the Japanese, fair to the British about the 
so-called opium war, fair to the missionaries 
and entirely appreciative of all that is best 
in China’s glorious past. By far the best 
part of his book is that which deals with 
present-day problems. This is so good and 
suggestive that one would readily sacrifice 
the seventy pages in which the history of 
China is outlined up to 1840 in order to get 
more of it. 

All the hopeful and the disheartening ele- 
ments that confront a nation attempting to 
transform a patriarchal monarchy into a 
modern democratic republic are set out with 
commendable lack of any kind of bias. One 
realizes as possibly never before how im- 
mensely more difficult is China’s task to- 
day than that which Japan so triumphantly 
accomplished some two generations ago. We 
shall hope to hear more of this author as a 
writer on far-eastern affairs. 

Mr. Miller writes of China from the point 
of view of Methodist missions in a sort of 
Billy Sunday vernacular. Very rightly he 
condemns hasty, ignorant and wholesale de- 
nunciation of missionaries, but at the same 
time seems rather to lay himself open to the 
retort that had he been longer in the Far 
East he might have been satisfied with a less 
absolutely sweeping denunciation of the mer- 
cantile communities of the treaty ports. 

Tan C. HANNAH. 
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THE War AFTER THE WAR 

By Isaac F. Marcosson. John Lane Com- 

pany. 272 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 

the Survey, $1.35. 

From an outline of the essentially com- 
mercial nature of the present European 
struggle, Isaac F. Marcosson in his War 
After the War passes to demonstrate the 
inevitability of the “coming war,” the most 
gigantic mobilization of financial and indus- 
trial resources ever seen on earth. He has 
chapters on England’s awakening, American 
Business in France, the New France, the 
Price of Glory, and closes with a wonder- 
ful panegyric on “the man Lloyd George.” 
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What it all means for America runs on a 
single thread throughout. 

Much might be said of the Northcliffean 
portions dealing with the new efficiency and 
self-sufficiency policy of Great Britain. To 
those who know how heavily the industrial 
struggle still weighs upon the workers, the 
naiveté of the quotation from a “member of 
the British Cabinet” is almost refreshing. 
“After the war, capital will be ungrudging 
in its remuneration to labour; and labour in 
turn must be ungrudging in its output.” 

Mr. Marcosson is most interesting when 
he deals with matters of finance, and it is 
significant that he renounces the theory of 
economic exhaustion which he previously 
held and is now convinced that “the extents 
to which financial credit can be expended in 
the countries at war seem to be almost with- 
out limit,” that “man power—beef, not gold 
—will win.” 

NANNIE YOUNG 


THE TRAINING OF MEN FOR THE WORLD’S 
FUTURE 
By Charles Franklin Thwing. Platt & 
Peck Company. 89 pp. Price, $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.32. 


-This volume adds 
to the long series of 
essays on college sub- 
Colleges jects, written by Presi- 

of dent Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve Univer- 
sity. The essay is 
developed in_ three 
parts. Part I briefly 
depicts The Destruc- 
tion of the World, 
through the present 
war and lists as the 
constructive forces by 
which men, after the war, can build the 
“Gentle-state” out of the wastages of war: 
the family; the church; the civil govern- 
ment; business; literature, including the 
press; education. 

Part II, The Construction, the main body 
of the essay, outlines ways in which co! leges 
and universities may affect, permanently and 
intimately, the family, the church, the gov- 
ernment, business and literature, and hence 
aid in building the new world. It is argued 
that the university may promote the coming 
of the Gentle-state of the future, “by illus- 
trating in the cosmopolitan character of its 
students the unity of races” (p. 36), by help- 
ing to “transmute men into man” (p. 38); by 
being “the inspiring force in scientific inves- 
tigations” (p. 42); by training men for at- 
tainment of “the richest, broadest and high- 
est idealism” (p. 43); by “training men for 
freedom, for social and sociological invidi- 
duality and not for mere conformity,” and 
thus “for real leadership in humanity’s crisis 
and in humanity’s common day” (p. 51); 
by cultivating the full riches of personality 
(pp. 53 to 58); by laying emphasis on na- 
tional and international ethics (p. 59); and 
finally, by teaching a proper conception of 
religion, of the “common denomination of 
religious beliefs, . . . a religion of which the 
concrete words are Faith, Hope and Love. 

The remaining twenty pages of this second 
part present six historical parallels in the 
development of religion and of education, the 
parallels of their emancipation; their ulti- 
mate basis of authority; their social empha- 
sis; their progressive emphasis on the prac- 
tical; their commanding personalities and 
their common goal—the search after truth 
for life’s sake. 

Part III, The University Itself, opens with 
a three-page criticism of “the ecclesiastical 
and the academic priesthood,” taken from F. 
S. Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle. The substance 
of this criticism as applied on the academic 
side seems to be: Preserve us from the pro- 
fessors. In answer to this criticism, Presi- 
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dent Thwing states that the university se 
no unworthy influence but seeks to find ai 
to teach the truth, which alone, incarnat 
will reconstruct the world. 
The essay closes with a tribute to t 
virtues of the youthful student body, sayil 
in part that the university “represents a 
uses the spirit of youth. ... Youth has er 
thusiasm, courage, initiative, love of f 
play, idealism, loyalty to persons, a sense 
liberty and a sense of progressiveness. § 
forces in the mind and heart and will 0 
the college student are the forces that co 
quer the world and conquer it for peace.” 
There are blemishes in this essay such ¢ 
the omission of Judaism in the listing of 
ligions, a bad break in the thought connee 
tion on page 25, occasional apparent strain=) | 
ing for the rhetorially effective, and the elab- 
oration of parallelism in the development ¢ 
religion and education, worth while in itsel 
perhaps, but a lengthy aside from the mai 
theme. The essay is mainly a summarizas! 

tion, sincere and often well-phrased, but con 
taining little that is new, of the ways im 
which an institution of higher learning ma 
serve the world. 
WALTER E. CLark. 


THe Woritd aT WAR 
By Georg Brandes. Macmillan Com 
pany. 272 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail 6 
the Survey, $1.62. 


inact Georg Brandes is a 


pessimistic pacifist 
| Most pacifists are pes= 

simists these days 
Brandes was _ pessi= 
mistic before the war 
Thirty-six years ag 
he wrote: The love 1 
liberty is to be found): 
in Germany only. 
among men of the 
generation which 
within ten years will 
have _ disappeared. 
And when that time comes, Germany will lie 
alone, isolated, hated by the neighboring 
countries: a stronghold of conservatism im 
the center of Europe. Around it, in Italy, 
in France, in Russia, in the north, there wi 
arise a generation imbued with international 
ideas and eager to carry them out in life. 
But Germany will lie there, old and half 
stifled in her coat of mail, armed to the) 
teeth, and protected by all the weapons oi 
murder and defense which science can in-? 
vent. And there will come great struggles * 
and greater wars. s 

The man who had so prophetic a vision ! 
in 1881 is worth listening to today. The 
World at War collects some of his war ’ 
essays, from the Foreboding of 1881 to his - 
Letters to William Archer, in 1915 and 1916. 

Brandes is a neutral, and he does not se 
the advantage of continuing the war. He 
believes “it would be best if the war were 
to end without either side being too deeply 
humiliated.” “Security is only to be had! 
when the difficulty is resolved in a way” 
which both parties consider just.” ) 

That is sometimes an impossibility, and 
Brandes suggests no solution for such im- 
passes. He is the foremost literary critic of 
Europe; and his political polemics are equal- 
ly tinged with the viewpoint of an appraiser. 
He is not a builder. He analyzes—brilliant- * 
ly, keenly, cuttingly, yet not unkindly; he 
does not construct. But it is a relief to read 
one book on the war which does not pro- 
pose a final solution of the problem of war. 
Brandes comes nearest to it when he ree | 
the gospel of free trade. 

Germans call Brandes pro-ally. Clemens 
ceau and Archer berate him for refusing to 
admit the idealistic single-mindedness of the 
allies. He persists in looking at the war as 
a Dane and a Jew naturally looks at tee 
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ar—detachedly, with a bit of a sob and 
bit of a sneer for both sides. Several of 
e papers in the volume rage at the oid 
ssia; others attack his old friends the 
les for their wartime anti-Semitism. An- 
her reveals the history of British opposi- 
n to the Bagdad railway; still another 
res the ugly history of Persia, which he 
lls “the Asiatic Belgium.” Others reveal 
e canker in the heart of Germany; others 
ow for France. 
What does he prophesy now? Talk of 
is as “the last war” he calls “an imbecile 
frain.” “Humanity does not want and 
es not dare to look truth in the eye.” Yet 
e finds hope and comfort in the disappear- 
nee of the dueling system. Here are two 
f his looks into the future: 
“We see the white race destroying its 
restige in the eyes of the black, brown and 
ellow races. It has called upon their aid 
nd has rewarded them for murdering the 
-hites. How can that but avenge itself? 
urope is committing hari-kari for the bene- 
t of Japan, and the adaptable and clever 
\siatic people, with an eye on the future, 
ndoubtedly look on Europe’s suicidal mania 
‘ith considerable astonishment and not lit- 
e satisfaction.” 
The second dates from June, 1916: 
“Tf the war is to end by an overwhelming 
ictery for one side it will probably have to 
ast two years more at least. By that time 
ye miserable serfs who in time of peace 
‘weat in the factories, and who, in times of 
var, by means of the highly praised instru- 
jent of oppression called compulsory mili- 
ary service, are sent into the fire like 
laves, will have arrived at such a frenzied 
state of exaltation and despair that the so- 
ial revolution, of which there has been so 
much talk, will become a reality and the 
‘ew remnants of a higher intellectual civili- 
zation which the war may have spared will 
e levelled to the ground with as little mercy 
2§ the beautiful churches and halls are de- 
stroyed in the north of France today.” 
Nine months later came the Russian revo- 
lution. What will another year bring? 
Lewis STILES GANNETT. 


ADVENT SONGS 
By Simon N. Patten. B. W. Huebsch. 76 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.07. 


Despite the very interesting and sugges- 
tive essay on “modernizing the song,” which 
prefaces the collection, Dr. Patten’s book 
cannot be said to fulfil the high social aim 
of the reviser of old hymns and the author 
o£ these new songs. Indeed, the revisions 
of such historic tones of the Church as 
Luther’s A Mighty Fortress Is (Our God, 
Newman’s Lead, Kindly Light, Heber’s From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains, Perronet’s All 
Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, Wesley’s 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing, and Jesus 
Lover of My Soul, can scarcely fail to 
strike the reader, much more the singer, 
as anachronistic as would the reconstruc- 
tion of a cathedral into a concert hall, 
or the appearance of Abraham and Moses 
looking like Thomas Huxley or Moody and 
Sankey. With few exceptions, the original 
“songs of America” and “songs of sympathy 
and brother love” ring, if at all, with the 
mechanism whereby they were made. They 
were not the spontaneous outgrowths either 
of great events, great movements or great 
experiences. The greatest hymns were ir- 
repressible expressions. 

Still, as the author humbly says, “When 
I set to work, the difficulties of the task be- 
Came apparent and have remained only too 
evident. But my hymns will at least break 
ground and may help others to do what is 
beyond my powers.” This prompting, how- 
ever, is far more likely to come from the 
author’s brilliant essay than from the faulty 
Bee ications of its high points. GG. T. 
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FrEupD’s THEORIES OF THE NEUROSES 
By Dr. Eduard Hitschmann. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 257 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
Survey, $2.12. 

Tue Neurotic CONSTITUTION 
By Dr. Alfred Adler. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 456 pp. Price 3; by mail of the 
Survey, $3.16. 

MECHANISMS OF CHARACTER FORMATION 
By William A. White. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 342 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.86. 


What may be called 
the orthodox or strict 
Freudian conception of 
neurotic condi- 
tions, briefly set forth 
by Hitschmann, holds 
that the neuroses orig- 
inate in the sex life 
of the individual, the 
form of the nervous 
disturbance differing in 
accordance with the 
strain that the sex life 
has undergone. There 
are “true neurasthenia” types resulting: (1) 
from masturbation; (2) the “anxiety neuro- 
sis’ from sexual excitement without adequate 
gratification—because of abstinence or pre- 
cautions against conception; (3) “hysteria” 
from the suppression of sex tendencies—a 
suppression dating originally from child- 
hood and only partially successful inasmuch 
as the suppressed tendency remains uncon- 
sciously active and breaks out in unexpected 
ways as the symptoms of hysteria; and (4) 
the “obsessional neurosis,” resulting from a 
suppressed sex tendency that has attached it- 
self to some innocent idea and has lent that 
idea a baleful significance and compulsive- 
ness. 

Freud’s “psychoanalytic” method of treat- 
ing these conditions is explained and a chap- 
ter is devoted to his views regarding pro- 
phylaxis. A rational sex education may help 
the individual, but the important thing, ac- 
cording to Freud, is to ameliorate the social 
and industrial conditions which, by delaying 
marriage or making it impossible for many, 
and by vexatious interferences with concep- 
tion, make a normal and natural sex life im- 
possible and are thus the underlying causes 
of the prevalence of nervous conditions. 

Dr. Adler, st... as a pupil of Freud, 
has now been disowned by the master be- 
cause of the diminished emphasis laid by 
Adler on the sexual element. The neuroses 
grow, according to Adler, from a sense of 
inferiority, due itself to some actual or 
imagined bodily infirmity. The neurotic in- 
dividual, even as a child, feels himself in- 
ferior and his position and outlook insecure; 
this feeling, not acquiesced in, leads to a 
self-assertion (the “masculine protest’) that 
seeks fictitious and strained means of ex- 
pression, while at the same time shrinking 
from the real tests of life. The various 
neurotic symptoms, accordingly, are devices 
of the neurotic individual either for assert- 
ing and reassuring himself, or for avoiding 
situations with which he fears to cope. 

Dr. White, while adhering pretty closely 
to Freud, maintains a receptive attitude to- 
wards the divergent branches of the psy- 
choanalytic school. His book, on the whole, 
is less an introduction than a discussion for 
those who already possess some knowledge 
of the subject. Its teaching is rather ob- 
scured than clarified by the vague philosophy 
of life and of the universe which the au- 
thor, in common with many of the school, 
delights in spinning about the facts of their 
practice. A rational self-emancipation of 
the youth from the ties of home is envisaged 
as the greatest achievement in the formation 
of character, and as the critical point where 
failure leads to the neuroses. 

R. S. Woopworts. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
By C. E. Fanning. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 299 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.35. 

Since the arguments about capital punish- 
ment “have undergone no material change in 
three years,” as the note to this third edi- 
tion says, the present version of this valuable 
handbook differs from the second chiefly in 
having a more up-to-date bibliography and 
in including new articles, some of which are 
not found in the average library. 


Tue Man IN Court 
By Frederick De Witt. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 283 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey, $1.62. 


To make intelligible to the average man 
and woman the maze of procedure in our 
civil and criminal courts is the object of 
The Man in Court. It is written from the 
viewpoint of a spectator in the court-room, 
observing what.passes before him. The au- 
thor-judge sits at his elbow, explaining and 
commenting. The book is simple, descrip- 
tive, full of color and illustration, and en- 
tirely devoid of statistics or technicalities. 
It takes the reader through court procedure 
with a wealth of humor and comment which 
makes it as easy to read as fiction. 

Judge Wells deals both with the criminal 
and civil procedure. The final chapter dis- 
cusses our present court. system from the 
point of view of a college graduating thesis 
in 1947, at which time apparently our entire 
system of civil courts will be replaced by 
“judicial corporations,” handling all disputes 
on a business basis as business matters. 

While the book is intended for the unini- 
tiated, it is mighty useful reading for the 
average social worker, even those who are 
familiar with court procedure. 

R. N. BaLpwin. 


THE Pusiic DEFENDER , 

By Mayer C. Goldman. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 96 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.06. 
=e Of what value is it 
for the state to “pre- 
sume the innocence” of 
an offender, and then 
to appoint an attorney 
to prosecute him with- 


out also appointing 
one to defend? Mr. 
Goldman, who is a 


New York attorney 
and who has written 
the first book on the 
subject of the public 
defender, says that the 
theory of this office is based on two prin- 
ciples: (1) “That it is as much the func- 
tion of the state to shield the innocent as to 
convict the guilty; (2) That the ‘presump- 
tion of innocence’ requires the state to de- 
fend as well as to prosecute accused per- 
sons.” 

The function of the public defender is to 
represent indigent accused persons. The first 
official to be given that name in this coun- 
try was appointed in 1912 by Kate Barnard 
when she was commissioner of charities and 
correction for Oklahoma. The following 
year Los Angeles county, California, created 
the office in its charter. Since then, other 
communities have established it; and the his- 
tory of legislation affecting the office, and 
of important support given the idea, requires 
ten pages of chronology in Mr. Goldman’s 
book. Twenty-five states have given seri- 
ous consideration to the prosposal. 

“Tf the ascertainment of the truth be the 
purpose of a judicial investigation,” says 
Mr. Goldman, “the conduct of a criminal 
trial necessitates the production of all the 
pertinent law and facts; the accused and 
accuser should have the same opportunity 
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and resources to present their respective con- 
tentions; a trial should be an impartial ju- 
dicial inquiry, rather than the waging of an 
unequal contest between the people on the 
one hand, represented by an able, experi- 
enced and powerful prosecutor, and the indi- 
vidual defendant, dependent upon such legal 
aid or skill as he may be able to get. The 
greatest triumph of the judicial system would 
be to secure equal justice to all persons, the 
rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, 
the accuser and the accused.” 

Mr. Goldman’s arguments are strongly 
concurred in by Justice Wesley O. Howard, 
of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, who writes the foreword to 
this book. “The poor man thrown into pris- 
on,” says Justice Howard, “no matter how 
innocent, is helpless and hopeless. He can- 
not cry out to justice, for nobody hears his 
cry. He is the prey of the policeman, the 


CONSERVATION OF MINDS 


To THe Eprror: War as a “Time for 
Thinking” appeared in the Survey for May 
19, on page 171, just below a design for a 
model settlement for discharged British sol- 
diers. This is a very happy juxtaposition. 
In this time of national excitement and rest- 
lessness, more than ever must we conserve 
the thinking of mankind, increase as we can 
the efficiency of our minds as well as our 
bodies. 

Morton Prince has already written a book 
on the Psychosis of the Kaiser; and, indeed, 
as pointed out also by Bernard Shaw in the 
early days of the war, all war itself may be 
regarded as international insanity. 

How much the more, then, should we strive 
for improvement in our thoughts and in what 
we think with—namely, our minds. War is 
a great and ruthless destruction. Not only 
those in the trenches suffer—they suffer 
death, physical and often mental torture, and 
will represent a vast congregation of wrecks 
that must be repaired and readapted when 
peace again rests on the world; but those 
that remain in America, those who stay at 
home, those who keep the country itself to- 
gether, must look well to themselves. They 
must build and build fast, for destructive 
forces are unleashed in war time that were 
held in check before. Just as tuberculosis 
has grown almost to be a plague in France, 
so may other diseases gain their majority 
in a short time. And the most serious of 
these are those that menace our minds. 

Provision is being made for the conserva- 
tion of food and for the improvement of 
economic efficiency. But until now no great 
national awareness has arisen as to the need 
for national conservation of minds, for na- 
tional mental hygiene. 

Now is the opportunity, while there is yet 
time, to throttle that great social parasite, 
feeblemindedness. We know that the feeble 
minded procreate rapidly and _ promiscu- 
ously, and that a large majority of their off- 
spring are feebleminded. And yet, for ob- 
vious and necessary reasons, the government 
subsidizes them. "Those people are not sub- 
ject to draft who are “idiots, imbeciles or 
those convicted of infamous crimes”—most of 
whom are in truth feebleminded. While the 
perfect specimens of our manhood are off 
at the front, getting maimed or killed, the 
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captive of the jailor, the butt of other pris- 
oners, the plaything of young lawyers... . 
He walks to the courthouse fettered to brutes 
and degenerates. As he is arraigned 
before the judge, he stares about the court- 
room, but he sees no friend—no hope. Every 
technicality and delay and defense and ave- 
nue of escape known to the cunning of law- 
yers are available to the rich man indicted 
for crime. The poor man under indictment 
is permitted to go through the forms and 
appearances of a trial; but such a trial is 
only a mockery.” 

The public defender idea has met oppo- 
sition from bar associations, judges, news- 
papers and others who have believed that 
accused persons are sufficiently protected in 
our courts under existing safeguards. Mean- 
while, it has won increasing attention from 
the public generally. 

Wintsrop D. Lane. 


feebleminded are at home living on the ef- 
forts of other people and procreating ever- 
increasing numbers of their own kind. Now 
is the time to settle this question—either in 
segregated colonies where their labor will 
be utilized to the greatest advantage or else 
by a law for sterilization (not castration), 
which is the only alternative. 

Excitement breeds excitement. Let us take 
thought. Monthly, almost weekly, hospital 
staffs are being organized and sent abroad, 
fully equipped hospitals arranged for here. 
Among these are psychopathic hospitals, the 
foremost that of the New York Psychiatric 
Unit. But these hospitals care only for the 
outstanding—the far-gone cases. 

The great numbers of people are forever 
outside of these hospital walls, but there is 
need for each one to take part in conserving 
the universa] mentality. Let there be organ- 
ized in each state a mental hygiene society 
whose sole duty is to further the mental wel- 
fare of those within its borders. Then let 
these mental hygiene societies be assisted 
in their, “drive” by each member of the 
community. 


CuHartes B. THompson, M. D. 
[Executive Secretary Mental Hygiene Society 
of Maryland] 
Baltimore. 


THE ENEMY IN CAMP 


To THE Eprror: 

I have read with interest the article, 
The Rape of Girlhood, on page 256 of the 
Survey for June 16. 

War has its “hell’? more surely than in 
the field of battle. It comes most fiendish 
when the soldier is in the camp during idle 
hours. You have hit the truth much more 
fully in this story than most realize, and 
this result of war requires the deep study and 
action of all people inclined to aid in social 
welfare. 

The writer was a soldier in the late 
Spanish-American war, and service was 
spent in many of the United States camps 
forts, garrisons, and in the field as well as 
in the islands of the Pacific. My experience 
has been only that of all soldiers, but no one 
who has never been in the service has even 
a remote idea of the dangers that come to 
the girl who enters the soldier camps and 
garrisons without proper escort in the day- 


\ . 
time. 
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Women should never under any 

cumstances attend these places after dark 4 

less they wish to subject themselves to e 

O. F. Sampsoi 

Etna Life Ieetence Company. 
Hartford, Conn. 


INCOME SOCIALLY EMPLOYE 


To THE Epiror: 
Don’t muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
corn. Tax luxury and extravagance, | 
generosity and public service. If we conser 
income as well as men to safeguard dem 
racy it is necessary to have the same Tega 
for what the dollars are doing when ec 
scripted as for what the men are doing. 
it seems wise to say to men who are alrea 
employed at what they can do best to m 
the nation’s supreme needs in making mu 
tions or producing food, “You are n 
more where you are than in the natio 
army,” so it would seem wise to say of 
dollars now voluntarily employed in 
education and training of officers for 1 
army and navy, for leadership in the g 
tasks of civil life, for the relief of sI 
fering and for the dynamic moral forces 
the nation, that they are needed more wh 
they are than in the national treasury. 
Allen T. Burns, in his communication 
Tax Exemption in your issue of July 1 
shows a curious social astigmatism in su 
posing that the proposal which the Senat 
is asked to incorporate in the war reyen 
act to allow deductions from taxable incom 
of gifts for educational, charitable and r 
ligious purposes, bears any analogy to a 1 
quest for a special favor or for a subsi 
It is nothing of the sort. Social workers 
the country should rise en masse, and 2 
doing so, in indignant protest that the gow 
ernment, in taking its greatly increased f0) 
of income, does not first take all excess wi 
profits, and apply its maximum rates of 
come tax to that portion of income which 
spent for luxury and extravagance before | 
touches a farthing of the dollars now social 
employed in education and humanita 
work. ! 
The Hollis amendment to the war revenu 
act is a demand for an act of social justi¢ 
as a matter of right. It is a protest aga 
what in fact amounts to double taxation. 
follows precedents derived from the la 
experience of Great Britain and Australia 
enforcing the strictest application of 
principles of the conscription of income. 
is good public policy to let socially empl 
income alone until all that is now expen 
in luxury, waste and extravagance has beel 
conscripted. j 
New York. ; 
SaMuEL McCune Linpsay.~ 


A MEETING AT LEEDS 4 
To THE Eprror: E 


I hope you will like to use the enclosed if 
the Survey. Though the Leeds meeting i 
not very recent, all news is so impeded hae 
I think this is still of immediate interest. I 
is from a letter from a friend in England 
a member of the Union of Democratic Con 
trol: 

“There was a wonderful gathering at 
last Sunday. I went to see it. Seventeen hunt 
dred delegates were present from differen 
labor and democratic organizations. It ¥ 
to hail the Russian revolution, press for the 
restatement of allied policy in harmony wit 
Russian aims, demand the restoration of civi 
liberties, and set up a Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers’ Delegates in this country. I 
was a very great historic event. I will hay” 
some papers sent to you, by preference th 
most Tory, as that shows how even 
papers gave good reports. Mornin 


ate, 


the Coliseum, a great theatre, and all the 
r of the hall and first balcony was 
ked with delegates, while visitors were 
the second balcony. J. Ramsay Macdon- 
{, Philip Snowden, Mr. Anderson and 
ny others spoke splendidly. The whole 
dience was simply seething with enthusi- 
n. Red ribbons were everywhere. It was 
articularly unanimous audience, too—save 
r one or two slight episodes—and any 
nfusion was caused by the anxiety of dele- 
tes to support the resolutions. I shall 
ver forget the experience. People in 
erica are not premature in holding con- 
rences to demand terms of peace. They 
n't begin too soon.” 
B. 


AN INTERNATIONAL RECON- 
STRUCTION CORPS 


O THE Eprror: 
It is proposed to form an International 
econstruction Corps of “men of conscripta- 
e age unwilling to take life but unafraid 
hard work or danger in the service of 
eir country and of mankind, who pledge 
emselyes to continuous service in the corps 
r the period of the war and at least one 
ar thereafter.” 
The purpose is to provide an opportunity 
r service for men who cannot conscien- 
ously do military or naval service but are 
ot cowards, slackers or loafers. 
There are in the United States several 
housand young men who will refuse to 
ght if drafted. No one knows what will be 
one with them. The war department is 
nable to give any definite answer. There is 
rumor that they will be interned. 
Most of these young men would like to do 
omething, but they don’t know just what to 
o. They cannot conscientiously go into any 
ervice which is organized primarily for 
ilitary ends. Furthermore, they want to 
qake their protest against war and enforced 
ilitary service clear. 
If a group of young men who are consci- 
tious objectors to war offer themselves for 
work which is constructive and international, 
it would seem a foolish waste of youthful 
idealism to refuse to grant them that oppor- 
tunity. If, at the same time, they state that 
they will continue in such service for at least 
a year after the close of the war, they may 
convince some of the scoffers that some at 
least of the conscientious objectors are con- 
scientious as well as objectors, and perhaps 
set a few to thinking about the justice of 
their position. 

The definite opportunity presents itself in 
the reconstruction work in Europe. Millions 
are homeless in the areas over which the 
battle-tide has surged. There are districts 
without children; others where thin-faced 
children have forgotten how to play. Women 
and old men have lost faith and courage to 
rebuild. Youth is needed. 

When the war is over such work must be- 
gin on a grand scale, and in it all the na- 
tions must cooperate. Perhaps a little inter- 
national army of young men and women 
giving themselves to this task will develop, 
and out of it might well grow a spirit of 
international cooperation which would trans- 
plant itself into other fields. While hostile 
armies march on conquered territory, the 
scope of such work is limited. But a begin- 
ning must be made; and the need is infin- 
‘itely greater than the supply of workers. 
‘The nations are giving their primary at- 
‘tention to war. 

_ Already the Quakers, whose traditional 
‘opposition to war has been recognized in 
‘their exemption from military service, have 
organized a unit of one hundred men for 
‘such’ reconstructive service. In the same 
work other conscientious objectors to war 
whose protest is not yet recognized by law 
might find the opportunity for service which 
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would not lose them their own self-respect. 
In such work they might find their Moral 
Equivalent of War. 

The Quaker unit is organized under the 
civilian Red Cross, which has undertaken 
this relief work and has promised to set 
aside funds for this purpose. There seems 
to be no good reason why another unit should 
not be organized of young men who if 
drafted must otherwise go to jail. 

The plan is to form an advisory commit- 
tee of men of standing who are in sympathy 
with the general purpose; and an execu- 
tive committee of men willing to serve in the 
corps or help actively in its organization. 

The first need is to know how many men 
are ready to volunteer for such service. Men 
interested are asked to write to 

L. S. GANNETT. 

27 West Boy -fourth Street, 

New York City. 


THE State Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin holds that typhoid fever contracted 
by an employe as the result of drinking a 
polluted water-supply, furnished by the em- 
ployer, i is a personal injury within the mean- 


ing of the compensation act. Over $5,000 is 
therefore awarded to workmen whose cases 
have been under debate since 1914. 


THE June issue of the Modern Hospital 
contains articles on the subject of occupa- 
tional therapy in hospitals. A history of the 
occupational therapy movement, remunera- 
tive occupations for the handicapped, value 
of such work in hospitals for the tubercu- 
lous and the insane, are some of the aul 
jects discussed. 


THE provincial legislature of Ontario has 
passed an “act respecting surveys and plans 
of land in or near urban municipalities” 
which contains far-reaching city planning 
powers. Ample provision is made for se- 
curing the cooperation of land-owners and 
avoiding injustice to them, for avoiding the 
conflicting authority of adjoining towns, and 
for securing the highest degree of engineer- 
ing efficiency and advice in the planning. 


THE Texas legislature appropriated $70,- 
000 for the work of a Bureau of Rural Sani- 
tation in the State Board of Health. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has given a similar 
amount for this work, it is announced, 
through its International Health Board. The 
new bureau will be in charge of Dr. Platt 
W. Covington, professor of preventive medi- 
cine at the University of Texas. 


A DELEGATION of French working- 
women recently visited England to compare 
factory conditions there with those at home. 
One of the results of their visit was a strong 
recommendation for the introduction of Brit- 
ish methods of securing the comfort and 
welfare of women workers, especially by the 
appointment of lady superintendents. The 
ministries of labor and munitions have prom- 
ised the Conseil National des Femmes to 
support them in their efforts to bring about 
this innovation, which has as yet only been 
introduced in very few plants. A school for 
the training of women educationally equipped 
for such posts has been opened in Paris. 
A three months’ course is considered essen- 
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tial, including in addition to practical sub- 
jects a knowledge of law in so far as it re- 
lates to the home and to labor conditions. 


t 


A FELLOWSHIP in world politics to stimu- 
late international understanding has been es- 
tablished at Stanford University under the 
department of history. The fellowship has 
been made possible through the generosity of 
Mary and Helen Seabury, of New Bedford, 
Mass., for long friends of peace. The work 
will consist of scientific investigations and 
reports, largely directed by Prof. Edward 
Krehbiel, head of- the history department. 
No propaganda is to be fostered. 


DANBURY hatters are to keep their homes. 
D. E. Lowe & Co., who were awarded in 
the federal courts a judgment of $252,130 
against the hatters’ union, for a boycott of 
the product of their factory in 1903, have 
come to a settlement. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor raised by voluntary con- 
tributions from members a fund of more 
than $150,000 to protect the hatters from loss. 
The hatters themselves paid over nearly 
$80,000. The plaintiffs accepted this sum of 
$230, 000, so that the sale by foreclosure of 
the 140 "defendants? homes was averted. 


YET another proof of the value of regis- 
tration laws properly enforced comes from 
Virginia. The Bureau of Vital Statistics in 
the State Board of Health was besieged for 
records of birth to prove military age. But 
as the registration laws of the state were 
inadequate until 1912, the anxious inquirers 
had to turn elsewhere for their information. 
“As the cities were about as remiss as the 
state,” says Registrar Plecker, “it is almost 
impossible for nine out of ten adults to prove 
their ages from official records.” Marriage 
records have also been sought after. To 
make these more accessible it has been rec- 
ommended that all loose documents be for- 


‘warded to the Bureau of Vital Statistics for 


indexing. 


IN dismissing proceedings against the New 
York carpenters’ unions, the Supreme Court 
has held that injunctions against labor unions 
under the Sherman anti-trust law can be 
obtained only by governments and not by 
private persons. “Open-shop” woodwork 
manufacturers attempted to restrain New 
York carpenters’ unions and others from re- 
fusing to work on their products. They 
charged a nation-wide conspiracy in restraint 
of trade through a union rule against carpen- 
ters working on “open-shop” or “unfair” 
mill work and trim. They argued that the 
Clayton act, passed after their suit was be- 
gun, operated in prohibiting anti-union in- 
junctions only in suits between employers and 
employes and not between individuals and 
unions. The unions contended that the em- 
bargo was confined to New York and that 
the plaintiffs had not been specially injured 
by it nor were the subjects of special dis- 
crimination. 


A NOVEL method of interesting college 
girls in social work was recently employed 
by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston. Following commencement 
week at the colleges, twenty young women 
from Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Radcliffe, and the Women’s 
College of Brown University, came to Bos- 
ton as guests of the union and of a number 
of social settlements. Four days were spent 
in a survey of the city and its social work. 
After a consideration of problems of hous- 
ing, industry, and recreation through a trip 
about the city, a number of visits were made 
to settlements, family agencies, children’s so- 
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cieties and social-service departments at dis- 
pensaries and hospitals. Talks by social 
workers, supplemented by conferences of a 
more informal character, helped to interpret 
what was seen, and to give an idea of the 
possibilities of social work as a profession 
for college women. The visiting students 
were divided between seniors, just gradu- 
ated, and juniors. Plans for the visit were 
developed by the union in cooperation with 
a social advisory committee representative of 
different fields of effort in Boston. Much of 
its success was due to the close connection 
as vocational counsellor for a number of 
colleges in New England held by Miss Flor- 
ence Jackson, executive secretary of the 
union. 


PROPORTIONAL representation has been 
defeated by the British House of Commons, 
although passed by a majority vote at the 
recent speakers’ conference at which all par- 
ties were represented. It shared the fate of 
the enfranchisement of women, not having 
been included in the official legislative pro- 
gram of the government, a circumstance 
which, to many minds, relegated it into the 
class of “academic” propositions. The suf- 
frage measure was, it is true, passed by the 
Commons, but Lord Curzon announced that 
it would not be made part of the govern- 
ment measure. In other words, the Lords, 
left to vote on it as they please, are likely 
to defeat it. The principal opponents of 
proportional representation are those who 
look upon the traditional two-party system 
which gives commanding authority to the 
party in office as superior to a system in 
which a number of minorities may find ade- 
quate representation and necessitate the bar- 
gaining between party leaders more familiar 
in continental politics. Mr. Asquith, dur- 
ing the recent discussions, was won over 
from a former mild interest in proportional 
representation into the ranks of its strong 
supporters. This appears to be due, pri- 
marily, to his fear of the possible conse- 
quences of adding eight million women to an 
electorate which must be expected for some 
time to be swayed by emotional appeals to a 
much greater extent than has been the case in 
the last few decades. 


TEN complete sawmill units are being dis- 
patched from New England to France to 
help meet the fuel shortage there. The first 
unit set off from New Hampshire—woods- 
men, horses, sawmill operators—100 men 
and thirty horses. The officers of the State 
Forestry Department and the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests have 
called the attention of the State Food Pro- 
duction Committee to domestic aspects of 
the situation. The high prices for coal have 
exhausted the supply of dry  cord-wood in 
New England. Next winter the small cit- 
ies and towns are likely to suffer more than 
the large cities for lack of coal, and they will 
have to burn green wood if wood lots are 
not cut over this summer in the free time be- 
tween seed time and harvest. The advice 
of the foresters is offered to farmers so 2s to 
prevent damage to future wood production, 
and the committee is asked to appoint a re- 
sponsible citizen in each of the larger vil- 
lages and smaller cities to act as fuel agent, 
open woodyards and take any other steps to 
see that seasoned wood is accumulated and 
conserved for household use. 

That the community as well as the war 
and forestry aspects of the situation are thus 
so clearly visualized is due possibly to the 
fact that the forester of the New Hamp- 
shire society is an old-time social worker— 
Philip W. Ayres, who was one of the pio- 
neer executives in charity organization work 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, Brooklyn and New 
York. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladiy and freely supply information and advise reading o 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects). Members are kept closely in touch with th 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information, 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphl 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 
Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 

York City. Dr. James Pedersen, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. rite 

for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention of 

insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 

feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 

hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. Of- 

ficial quarterly magazine, Mental Hygtene, $2.00 
per year. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F. Robbins, 

Exec. Sec’y., 203 E, 27th St., New York. 
To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 
field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 
sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 

CIATION publishes an illustrated book, The 

Way Life Begins, for parents, teachers and 
others, price $1.25. Also Social Hygiene, a quar- 
terly magazine, $2.00 per year, and a monthly 
Bulletin $.25 per year. Annual membership 
$5.00; sustaining $10.00. Information upon re- 
quest. William F. Snow, M. D., General Secre- 
tary, 105 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING. Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting murse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 


Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 
cago; Sec’y, Prof. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Object “To protect afid promote public and per- 


sonal health.” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs, Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 126 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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UGENICS’ REGISTRY.—Board of Reg 
tion: Chancellor David Star Jordan, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Sec’y; Prof. Irving Fish 
Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Luther Burbank, Prof. 
C. Glaser, Exec. Sec’y. A Public Service con 
ed by the Race Betterment Foundation and 
genics’ Record Office for knowledge about hum 
inheritance and eugenics. Literature free. R 
tration blanks for those who desire an invento 
and wherever possible, an estimate of their he: 
itary possibilities. Address Eugenics’ Regist 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—N ational 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish informa= 
tion for Associations, Commissions and p 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samp 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membersh 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Co 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winif 
Laney: Secretary. Address, 130 E, 22d 


Racial Problems 


concise information concerning the conditio: 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extend 
bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25e. By m 
35e. piegre Year Book Company, Tuskegee In: 
tute, Alabama 
In addition to information in Negro Year Rook, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on 
conditions and progress of the Negro race, ‘9 


Nia YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for 
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AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA— 
Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great edj 
cational experiment station.” Neither a Stat 

nor a Government school. Supported by volunta 
contributions. H. B. Frissell, Principal; F,. 

Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. Scoville, Secreta 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton ai 
and methods. Southern Workman, illustrated, 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. 4 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE A 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOP 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Proposes to m: 
10,000,000 Americans physically free from peo 
age, mentally free from ignorance, politically 
free from disfranchisement, and socially free from 
insult. Membership 8,600, with 70 branches. Of | 
ficial organ, The Crisis, 38,000 monthly. Pres. 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman, Board of Directo: 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; Treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- © 
lard; Director of Publications and Research, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois; Sec’y, Roy Nash. 4 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY—A ~ 
quarterly publication concerned with fa 
“ not with opinions. The organ of the Associa- _ 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. To ~ 
popularize the movement of unearthing the Negro " 
and his contribution to civilization that he may 
not become a_ negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. Carter G. Woodson, Director of 
search and Editor. Subscription $1.00 a year. 
Foreign subscription 25 cents extra. Address, 1216 — 
You St., N. W., Washington, D. C._ y 


Libraries q 
MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— © 
Furnishes information about organizing 

‘ libraries, planning library buildings, training~ 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. A. L. 4 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on book 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best new © 


books. List of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 Washington © 
St., Chicago. K 
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Recreation 


LAYGROUND DIRECTORS AND WORKERS — 

in planning their summer programs will want 
e to keep in mind the Athletic Badge Tests for 
increasing the physical efficiency of boys and girls. | 
Pamphlets describing the tests and the bronze | 
badges awarded those successful in reaching cer- 
tain standards may be secured from the jay- | 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 4a 
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